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N addition to: playing an important part in the Railroads’ 

contribution to the National Defense by providing a means for 
getting trains over the road faster, Centralized Traffic Control 
is important in the conservation of vital defense materials. 
With this modern signal system it is possible to increase the 
capacity of existing trackage so that, in many cases, the need 
for additional tracks is avoided, thus conserving substantial 
quantities of steel and other materials urgently needed in other 
phases of the defense program. 

Centralized Traffic Control makes it possible to direct train 
movements so as to secure most efficient operating performance 
and maximum track utilization, because the system provides 
continuous information as to the location of all trains and direct 
control over their movements by signals. Train stops and train 
delays are avoided, resulting in reduced time between terminals 
and more effective use of equipment. 

At this time, when our railway transportation system is 
being called upon to carry a double load, it is especially 
important that installation of C.T.C. be considered where 
expedited train movement is imperative or where additional 
capacity is needed. Maximum increase in capacity per dollar 
of investment will be secured, and a minimum amount of 
essential basic defense materials will be consumed in all 
cases where C.T.C. is used in lieu of additional trackage to 
increase the productivity of our railways. » » » » » 
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Policies Which Have Brought 


Success to the Phone Business 


“|. There is no justification for acting otherwise than 
for the long run.”—Walter S. Gifford. 


The characteristics of the railroad industry are more 
nearly paralleled by those of the telephone business 
than by those of any other enterprise in the country. 
This similarity, combined with the fact that the tele- 
phone system has been remarkably successful finan- 
cially, as well as in its dealings with the public, with 
regulatory authorities and with its employees, suggests 
that, in seeking to learn from others, railway manage- 
ment could find no more profitable field for observa- 
tion and study than the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company. 


Managerial Foresight 


Such inquiry—at least in preliminary form—has now 
been put within easy reach of everybody in a book* 
by Arthur W. Page, vice-president of public relations 
of the Bell Telephone System. It is not a big book; 
it can be read in the course of a single evening; and it 
would be hard to find any other source of such sound 
counsel in the principles of management of large-scale 
enterprise, so easily and pleasantly available. This is 
not a theoretical work. The results that the telephone 
company has achieved are succinctly stated; and the 
policies and practices which, presumably, have pro- 
duced these results are set forth in connection with 
them. The reader is thus enabled easily to form his 
own judgment as to the casual relationship which may 
exist between the policies and the results; and to 
determine from his own experience whether or not 
similar policies are applicable to or would be equally 
fruitful on the railroads. 

The primary conclusion that strikes the reader in the 
experience of this company is the extraordinary fore- 
sight of its management. Improvements in service and 
in the condition of employees have been, largely, ini- 
tiated by the managers, and have not usually been 
wrung from them by political or labor pressure. The 
managers of the telephone company are no supermen. 
Some, if not most, of the greater success they have 
achieved than the railroads in building up a prosperous 
business while to a large degree satisfying both their 
employees and their customers, is ascribable to causes 
other than managerial wisdom. For example, the pub- 
lic acceptance of regional telephone monopoly has 


“The Bell Telephone System,” by Arthur W. Page, Published by 
Harper & Bros., New York. Price $2. 
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helped. the telephone industry immeasurably—in con- 
trast with the confusion in the public mind regarding 
whether there should be monopoly or competition in 
transportation, or even in the railroad branch of that 
industry. This confusion has led to the carriers being 
treated by regulation both as monopolistic and com- 
petitive enterprises, with the result that they have had 
most of the disadvantages and few of the advantages 
of either type of industrial organization. 


Employee and Public Demands Are Anticipated 


But, while not ascribing all of the telephone com- 
pany’s success to managerial wisdom, it certainly 
would be neither accurate nor fair to deny that much 
of it is clearly of that origin. For instance, the com- 
pany has had less labor trouble, probably, than any 
other large industry. And that condition has arisen 
from the fact that the probable demands of its em- 
ployees have largely been anticipated by the manage- 
ment. But, more than that, as Mr. Page explains, every 
employee who enters the service is given definite pros- 
pect of advancement, limited only by his native ability 
and his willingness to apply himself; and employees 
are thoroughly schooled in the economics of the tele- 
phone business—so that it is not possible for trouble- 
makers to mislead them as to their own best interests 
by such fantastic misstatements as to the company’s 
earnings and its policies in distributing them as are 
constantly disseminated among railway employees, 
usually without being authoritatively answered. 

The company’s friendly relations with both its cus- 
tomers and employees derive importantly from one 
source—training the latter in how to deal with the 
former; and impressing them with the fact that their 
jobs depend on keeping the customers satisfied. If an 
employee appreciates his own dependence on the good- 
will of the customer, he is not likely to feel (as em- 
ployees of some other industries appear to have been 
persuaded) that his company’s treasury is inexhaustible 
and that there are no limits to the exactions that labor 
can make without destroying their jobs. (After the 
foregoing was written a strike of “long lines” telephone 
workers was ordered for November 14 because of fail- 
ure of negotiations with the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company for a wage increase; but it is 
significant that counsel for the union threatening to 
strike announced it had agreed to accept any recom- 
mendations that might be made by the National Defense 

















Mediation Board—in striking contrast to the recent 
refusal of the railway labor unions to let their wage 
demands be arbitrated by the emergency fact-finding 
board appointed by President Roosevelt.) 


What the Educational Program Consists of 


In inculcating politeness and reasonableness in em- 
ployees in their dealings with the public, Mr. Page 


writes that these are not qualities which employees’ 


“can be trained to put on like a cloak.’ Continuing, 
he says: 


“T am not talking about stage management. I am talking 
about character—running a business so that the more the 
employees know about it the better they feel about it, and 
running it with people who know what they. are doing, have a 
pride in their profession and want that profession held in high 
esteem by other people because it deserves to be. 

“Some of the concrete methods of letting the employees in 
the Bell System know what they are doing and why they do it 
are: 

1. Explanation of Bell System and company policies to new 
employees along with their training for their particular job. 

2. Group discussion of company policies and results. In the 
discussion groups which meet all the year round, any question 
about the business may be asked and all phases of the business 
are discussed. 

3. Information about the business in company magazines. 

4. Information bulletins, sometimes issued to all employees, 
sometimes issued to supervisors for discussion with employees. 

5. Executives meeting with employees in large groups. 

“There is a constant variety of use of different methods, but 
in one way or another the main facts of the business and its 
’ policies are brought to everyone’s attention. In this process 
an opportunity is given to everyone to find out any particular 
thing about the business he wants to know, from such matters 
as why there is a service connection charge to why the Bell 
System has increased the proportion of equity money (repre- 
sented chiefly by stock) in its capital structure and decreased 
the proportion of debt. All this is to inform the employees 
why the business is run as it is and where his activity fits in 
the picture. 

“Personalized service has been dramatized by Bell System 
employees who have participated in ‘Service Skits’ given before 
employee audiences to show how and how not to handle certain 
situations which come up in the business. 

“Test cases are also used in which a situation is presented 
and employees describe what in their judgment are the best 
procedures. 

“Employees in groups are asked what aspects of service 
bring good results with the public and what aspects seem 
unsatisfactory: 

“Out of all this work come not only more competent and 
understanding employees, but a constant stream of information 
to help management in its tasks. 

“Added to these and other methods of improving and per- 
sonalizing service, in many companies there are interdepart- 
mental committees at various levels of the organization which 
watch for and appraise all manifestations of public approval 
or disapproval.” 


The telephone company is an outstanding instance of 
an industry whose fortunes are left almost completely 
to the professional competence and conscience of its 
management. That is to say, there are over 400,000 
stockholders, none of whom owns as much as 1 per cent’ 
of its stock. One of the federal investigators of the 
phone company—who later cashed in on the experience 
by writing a book about it—refers to the “trusteeship” 
of the management as having “at best the tenuous 
strength of a self-imposed obligation.” This, says Mr. 
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Page, “is as much to say, if a good act is voluntary, it 
can’t be real.” 


Managers Act Without External Impulsion 


But its obligation has unquestionably been taken 
seriously by the management—so much so that it is 
difficult to’ perceive wherein any compulsion upon it 
could be expected to achieve more favorable results. 
In the fifteen years 1925-40 the interconnected tele- 
phones in the United States increased from 15,760,000 
to 21,860,000. There were great increases in the effi- 
ciency of service (greater speed and clearness). The 
wages and hours of employees were largely improved. 
Dividends of 9 per cent on the stock (6.5 per cent on 
the equity, including surplus) were continuous 
throughout the period. The financial structure of the 
system was strengthened by reducing the ratio of debt 
to total capital: obligations from 36 per cent to 32 per 
cent. There were notable rate reductions — although 
these are not so apparent in the figures, because, when 
the number of phones to which a subscriber can be 
connected is constantly increasing, he is really getting 
a rate reduction (i.e., more service for the same 
money) even when his monthly bill is not reduced. 

How has this remarkable record been achieved? 
Aside from the education of employees in the economics 
of the business and in friendly relations with the pub- 
lic—the principal company policies which have con- 
tributed to these results appear to be (1) the com- 
pany’s pre-eminence in research and (2) its compre- 
hensive public relations program. It is the research 
program which has permitted the constant improve- 
ment in service at reduced costs—and thus kept the 
public satisfied with the service while making possible 
reasonable rates and providing funds by which to in- 
crease the wages of employees without penalizing the 
stockholders. The Bell Telephone Laboratories employ 
a technical staff of 2,000 engineers and scientists, with 
an additional force of 2,600 assistants and clerical 
employees. It is the duty of this force, which it has 
well performed, to produce the materials to permit 
constant improvement in service, at lower costs. 


Research, Advertising, Public Relations Work 


* The company is a consistent advertiser—both for 
new business and to build good will—in a large number 
of publications. Federal investigators have criticized 
its advertising program, contending that it is an at- 
tempt “to dispense patronage in an effort to purchase 
the good will of the’ press.” Mr. Page denies this 
accusation. He says that, “as far as the Bell System 
is concerned, the policy is to buy advertising for adver- 
tising purposes only.” “My impression,” he writes, 
“is that the general public is more cynical on this sub- 
ject than the facts justify—that is, that people believe 
that advertising influences the press in favor of the 
advertiser when it does not. I suspect that inside most 
big businesses there is also more cynicism about the 
integrity of the press than the facts justify, but in this 
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case it is based on the belief that the press distorts 
facts to make news to the detriment of big business, 
on the assumption that any attack on big enterprise will 
increase circulation—which is the basis of advertising.” 


Aside from its advertising, the company issues a ~ 


large number of informative booklets on its service, 
atranges annually for some 7,000 lectures and demon- 
strations, circulates 3 or 4 movies a year (annual cir- 
culation 10,000,000), and receives visitors into its plants 
on inspection trips. Statements as to. broad policies 
are made to the press from time to time by company 
officers. This direct effort to explain the business to 
patrons “costs something less than one cent for every 
dollar of income.” 

It would not accord with the facts, nor would it be 
fair to this company, to leave the impression that all 
is well with its affairs. Regulation, as now centered 
in the Federal Communications Commission, appears 
to be less enlightened than that which the company 
has heretofore experienced at the hands of the state 
commissions (only a small fraction of telephone busi- 
ness is interstate). There are regulators who appear 
to be more-concerned with the negative job of prevent- 
ing a utility from earning a favorable return than they 
are with the positive duty to foster continued good 
service at reasonable prices. There is a danger that 
federal regulation will insist upon nation-wide uniform- 
ity which will conform less to regional needs than that 
which has been fostered by the predominance of the 
state commissions. Federal intervention in labor rela- 
tions runs the risk of arousing the employee’s hos- 
tility to his source of livelihood. Then there are 
the ever-increasing exactions of the tax collector— 
which mean that the labor of telephone technicians in 
improving and economizing the service, the benefits of 
which heretofore have been passed on largely to cus- 
tomers and employees, may henceforth be largely taken 
away in taxes. 


Helpful Suggestions for Railroad Managers 


Despite these justifiable misgivings, the record which 
Mr. Page sets forth is one of inspiring achievement. 
Here is what management of large-scale enterprise at 
its best is capable of. There isn’t any other form of 
organization for economic purposes known to man, any- 
where on earth, which can achieve what this form can 
—given the right men at the top to initiate it, and 
given a favorable legal and regulatory framework in 
which to operate. 

Mr. Page, of course, did not write his book pri- 
marily for the edification of railroad readers. If he 
had, he would perhaps have dwelt in greater detail on 
the company’s policy with respect to depreciation, upon 
which the telephone management sets great store; and 
which is just the opposite from that pursued by the 
railroads. No information is given in this book, either, 
about the company’s extensive economic research 
organization which enables it to plan its operations so 
well in advance. However, considering the large 
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amount of intensely interesting and practical material 
that the book does contain, it is cavil to ask for more. 
From top executive down to minor supervisor—anyone 
on a railroad who understands the prime importance 
of inspired and intelligent management to the con- 
tinued successful functioning of industry as private 
enterprise will find this work a practical guide to the 
better performance of his own job. 


Wage Board's 
Recommendations 


President Roosevelt’s emergency fact-finding board 
made its report and recommendations regarding ad- 
vances in railway wages to the President on Wednes- 
day afternoon, November 5. This afforded the Rail- 
way Age opportunity to comment on them only briefly 
this week. However, no extended comment is called 
for, because the advances recommended average almost 
exactly what this paper anticipated. 

In the editorial in our issue of November 1, entitled, 
“Railway Labor Costs and Financial Results,” we gave 
data regarding these matters for each of the thirty 
years 1911-1940, inclusive, and included estimates for 
1941 on the basis of such results for this year as were 
then available. Our estimates for 1941, based on the’ 
wages in effect in the first two-thirds of the year, were 
that labor costs per 1,000 traffic units would be $4.26 
and that return (net operating income) on investment 
would be 4.12 per cent. We added, “granting of even 


‘one-third of the (wage) demands made would, with- 


out any of the large increases in maintenance ex- 
penditures needed, increase labor costs per 1,000 traf- 
fic units to almost $4.86 and reduce return on invest- 
ment to less than 3 per cent.” 

The advances recommended by the Board total 29 
per cent of those demanded. The railways’ estimate 
of the cost of all the demands made (on the basis of 
the 1941 payroll, and including payroll taxes) was 
900 million dollars. The Board’s own estimates of 
the annual cost of the advances recommended by it are 
approximately: wages, 224 million; payroll taxes, 19 
million; vacations with pay, 22 million; total, 265 
million. These figures are for the advances the Board 
recommended the railways should make, and exclusive 
of those it recommended that the Express Agency 
should make, 

The average compensation of railway employees, in- 
cluding payroll taxes for their retirement fund, in 1940 
was $2,088. The advances recommended apparently 
would increase this average by about 12 per cent, or to 
$2,338, and increase labor costs per 1,000 traffic units 
to $4.77. How would they affect net operating in- 
come? It was earned in the first nine months of this 
year at an average annual rate of 4 per cent, or 1 bil- 
lion 40 million—having been earned in September at an 
annual rate of only 3.45 per cent. Other things being 
equal, the addition of 265 million dollars to annual costs 
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would reduce annual net operating income, at the rate 
at which it was earned in the first nine months of this 
year, to about 775 million dollars, or less than 3 per 
cent on investment—about 100 million more than was 
earned in 1940, but much less than the billion annual 
average that the railways need. 

However, fortunately, there is prospect of larger 
gross earnings in 1942 than in 1941, which will tend 
to prevent a reduction in net operating income equal 
to the increase in labor costs. Fortunately, also, the 
Board, because of existing temporary conditions, has 


limited the advances recommended by it to the period» 


from September 1, 1941, to December 31, 1942. 


Presumably both the railways and labor unions will . 


accept the Board’s recommendations because, owing to 
the national emergency existing, apparently neither 
could afford to reject them—although the Railway 
Conference Committee of Managers has condemned 
the proposed increases as excessive and the heads of 
the operating unions have announced that they will 
not recommend acceptance of the increases by their 
members. 


A Stitch in Time 


“We cannot turn our eyes away from the certainties that 
face us. One certainty is not ours alone, but one which we 
-shall share with many industries. It is that, when the emer- 
gency ends, the railroads will find themselves over-manned 
and over-equipped to handle a volume of business that has 
’ sadly declined. Another certainty_is pretty much the railroads’ 
own concern. It is that we shall have the very keenest compe- 
tition for the remaining traffic—competition greatly increased 
by airway, highway and waterway developments traceable in 
large part to the current emergency. We of the railroads are 
going to have to be plenty smart, plenty enterprising and 
plenty forward-looking to hold our place in the scheme of 
things when that time comes. 

“We have one job on our hands to meet the present and 
prospective demands upon us, and we have another job on 
our hands to prepare as best we can for the day of reckoning 
that is bound to come. I assure you that in our thinking and 
planning we are not losing sight of that second job.” 





From an Address by J. L. Beven, President, Illinois Central, 
Before the Birmingham Traffic and Transportation Club. 

When Mr. Beven said “we are not losing sight of 
that second job’—as far as the Illinois Central is con- 
cerned, he probably understated the facts. Because the 
Illinois Central is one of the relatively few railroads 
which is carrying on a serious and objective study with 
a competent, full-time staff of its territory and the 
traffic it affords; and what the future prospects of 
that traffic are, as far as its rail movement is concerned. 
Whatever the future may hold, it will not come to the 
Illinois Central as a surprise, or find the railroad un- 
prepared to meet all contingencies, as adequately as 
foreknowledge will permit. 

It is our beliei—based on considerable observation 
and study—that no railroad, if it hopes to survive the 
difficult times which lie ahead, can afford to neglect an 
effort similar to that being made by the IIlinois Central 
and a few other carriers to know rather than guess 
what is happening and is going to happen. It was the 
lack of definite and systematic knowledge.on the part 
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of the railroads of events at the time when they were 
happening during the "Twenties and ’Thirties that 
permitted the development of competing agencies of 
transportation to the point where they were firmly en- 
trenched, before the carriers had even begun to adapt 
themselves to their new competitive circumstances. 
Foreknowledge, or at least contemporary knowledge, 
rather than post-mortem statistics, would have kept 
the railroads in a far more favorable competitive posi- 
tion during the *['wenties and ’Thirties than that which 
they achieved. Such contemporary and advance infor- 
mation is even more necessary in the much more dy- 
namic period which we have now entered, and in 
which we are likely to remain at least until several 
years after the end of the current war. 

There is one aspect of the railroad situation to which, 
as far as we can learn, few railroad people have given 
the attention it is likely to require—that is, the future 
supply of equipment. The railroad industry is today 
leaning heavily on the equipment industry—so heavily 
in fact that if the manufacturers of railway equipment 
were not as efficient as they are, there would be small 
prospect of the carriers’ being able to handle the traffic 
that the next year or two will probably require of them. 
But the equipment industry would not be here serving 
the railroads and the defense program today if its 
entire past history had been similar to the lean 1931- 
1940 decade. The industry was able to weather that 
lean decade, keeping its managerial, technical and 
plant facilities intact, because it entered upon the lean 
years with an accumulated surplus on which to live. 

Under present conditions of great activity, the 
equipment industry is not being permitted to accumu- 
late a surplus to tide it over another protracted period 
of inactivity. Its continued existence — when once 
again its services will be acutely needed both by the 
railroads and the nation—cannot, therefore, be assured 
if the railroads once again, at the end of the present 
emergency, cease equipment acquisition as completely 
as they did in the leanest years of the ’Thirties. But 
how can the railroads buy equipment if they are short 
on traffic and earnings? That is no easy question to 
answer, but it is easier than the alternative of figuring 
out what the carriers could do with no dependable 
source of equipment available when it is urgently 
needed. 

Incidentally, the relationship of the equipment in- 
dustry to an adequate supply thereof is not merely a 
proper long-run concern of the railroads, but a vital 
and immediate problem. The priorities situation as 
it affects the railways and manufacturers of railway 
equipment and supplies is not improving. Instead, it 
is deteriorating, and builders of equipment are getting 
a more inadequate supply of materials when they should 
be producing locomotives and freight cars to the limit 
of their capacity in order to make sure that enough of 
them will be available throughout 1942. Some mate- 
rials are coming through on schedule, but vital ones 
(especially steel), enabling work to be completed, are 
falling further behind right along. The railroads should 
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make this fact repeatedly and abundantly clear to the 
public, because, if they do not do so and the supply 
of equipment a year hence should fail to meet the 
demand, it is the railroads who will be blamed, and 
not the governmental incompetence actually responsi- 
ble for the difficulty. 

In the first ten months of 1941 orders for freight 
cars were 112,537, for locomotives 1,056 and for passen- 
ger cars 621. But, owing to the government’s bungling 
handling of priorities, and consequent failure of build- 
ers to get materials, the production of equipment has 
actually declined instead of increasing since the middle 
of the year, in spite of the big accumulation of unfilled 
orders. In consequence, the carriers within recent 
months have been holding back orders, evidently reas- 
oning, “If they can’t deliver what we have already 
ordered, why order any more?” In the first six months 
of the year orders for freight cars were 92,059, for 
locomotives 680 and for passenger cars 442; and in 
June they were, freight cars, 29,299 ; locomotives, 160; 
passenger cars, 82. On the other hand, in the four 
months July-October, inclusive, orders were only, 
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freight cars, 20,478; locomotives, 376; passenger cars, 
179; and in October, in striking contrast with June, 
they were only, freight cars, 3,574; locomotives, 43; 
and passenger cars, none. This reduction of orders is 
apparently due to inadequate consideration of the facts. 
The prospect is that in the fall of 1942 the railways 
will need every locomotive and freight car that can be 
produced meantime, even if they and equipment builders 
are furnished all the materials they can use. 

If the railroads are going to continue in the near 
future ordering only half as much equipment as they 
will need, perhaps the government will provide only 
half as much materials as the railways will say they 
need, with the result that the railways will get only 
one-fourth of their requirements. The equipment 
builders should be given immediately definite orders 
for most of the equipment the railroads are going to 
need in the next twelve months; and then railroad 
management should give manufacturers of equipment 
and supplies the strongest backing possible in demand- 
ing that the government authorities shall allocate to 
them all the materials needed. 





Commissioner Thomas H. MacDonald of the 
Public Roads Administration addressed the con- 
vention of the truck operators last week—and gave 
them a picture of the essentially complementary, 
rather than competitive, character of railroad and 
highway service. The only disagreement your ob- 
server has with this view is that the picture as 
painted is more one of how things ought to be than 
the way they actually look now. 

Mr. MacDonald said his administration was com- 
pleting an extensive study, which indicated that 
some 70 per cent of all truck trips are within a 
50-mile zone; it naturally follows, he said, that the 
country has a great railroad industry and a great 
trucking industry that are supplementary to each 
other. In the present emergency, he continued, 
the misconception that the two industries are com- 
petitive should be corrected and replaced by recog- 
nition that there must be a co-operative relation- 
ship between the trucks and the railroads. 

If the Commissioner had made it clearer that all 
this is a goal to be worked for, that would have 
been splendid. But he implied that it is a fast ac- 
compli, which it is a long way from being. 

For example, on the I. C. C. docket we have a 
merger being proposed by Associated Transport, 
Inc., which contemplates the establishment of a 
single operation between Boston and New Orleans. 
Shoes are being trucked from St. Louis to the 
Pacific Coast. Fruits and vegetables are being 
trucked for distances of 1,000 miles and more. 
Regular merchandise service is maintained between 
New York and Chicago, as another example. If 
Mr. MacDonald will pardon us, we submit that 
such operations scarcely bear out a complementary 
picture of railroad-truck relations. 

Realization that the actual railroad-truck rela- 
tionship is largely one of competition is revealed 
by the address of Ted V. Rodgers, president of 





Trucks— Complementary or Competitive? 





A. T. A., who said to his members: “It is con- 
ceivable that the government might take over the 
railroads and leave the motor freight industry under 
private control. Such a development would doom 
the independent motor carrier just as it has done 
in foreign countries where government ownership 
or control of railroads has taken place. We would 
find it impossible to compete with transportation 
facilities operated by the government.” Mr. 
Rodgers, clearly, does not agree with Mr. Mac- 
Donald that railroads and trucks largely supple- 
ment each other’s services. 

If Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Rodgers had joined 
in telling the truckers that, if they are to avoid 
what Mr. Rodgers warned them against, they must 
discontinue their pick-and-choose methods and 
operate within their true economic radius, instead 
of trying to parallel every mile of railroad with 
duplicate service for all distances, they would have 
done the trucking industry and the nation a real 
service. 

The efficiency of transportation facilities and 
man-power would be increased immeasurably if the 
trucks should withdraw into their radius of true 
economic superiority. 

Obviously, however, the dominant leaders in the 
trucking business do not intend so to limit their 
operations until forced to do so. We believe, how- 
ever, that the railroads have it in their power to 
encourage their “complementary” brethren actually 
to become so—by removing largely the pick-and- 
choose opportunities from the rate structure. This 
could be accomplished now when business is con- 
tinuing in sufficient volume so that the shock of 
readjustment would not be serious. 

If nothing is done to establish the complementary 
character of rail and truck service, then Mr. 
Rodger’s gloomy prophecy—disastrous equally to 
his industry and the railroads—may be realized. 




















Defense Lays Heavy Hand 
on Many Classes of 
Railroad Materials 


Chief purchasing officer 

and assistant chief engi- 

neer discuss problems of 

procurement and use 

under emergency set-up 

—Propose program for 
relief 


The Shortage, Or Threatened Shortage, of Many Materials Vital for Operation, 
Maintenance and Necessary Improvements, Is Causing Railway Men Much Concern 


' ITH the railways vital to our national defense, 
W their needs for maintenance, operation and 
necessary improvements must be protected as 
fully as the requirements of any other defense industries, 
according to C. E. Smith, vice-president, purchases and 
stores, New York, New Haven & Hartford, speaking 
before the forty-eighth annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Railway Bridge and Building Association in Chi- 
cago, on October 15, and there are many ways in which 
railway men must help themselves in the face of short- 
ages, according to G. A. Haggander, assistant chief engi- 
neer, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, who addressed the 
same convention. In abstracts of the addresses by Mr. 
Smith and Mr. Haggander, presented herewith, Mr. 
Smith reviews the priority plan of the Office of Produc- 
tion Management as it affects the railways and the 
builders of railway equipment and materials, and then 
proposes a plan applicable to all railroad materials to 
enable the railways to function adequately as a vital part 
of national defense. Mr. Haggander, on the other hand, 
reviews the situation largely as it affects those in the 
bridge and building department, and offers numerous 
suggestions to the men in this department to simplify 
their problems in the face of certain shortages. 


What We Face in Procurement 
By C. E. Smith* 
When President Roosevelt coined the phrase “All 
Out” aid to Great Britain, he meant just that. It is be- 
coming more certain all the time that he meant defi- 
nitely that “All” materials and equipment that will be 
helpful to the British in winning their war, that can pos- 


o * Vice-President, Purchases and Stores, N. Y. N. H. & H., New Haven, 
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sibly be gotten out of this country, will be gotten “Out,” 
regardless of the effect upon any of our own needs, 
except defense and most essential civilian requirements. 
This is a war of oil, metals and other materials, the use 
of which for military purposes is bound to have a heavy 
impact on industries not directly connected with defense 
production, particularly since the nation has changed so 
suddenly from an economy of plenty and waste to one of 
scarcity, selectivity and salvage. We are being called 
upon to reduce our use of materials for non-defense pur- 
poses wherever these materials are needed for defense. 


Government Controls 


Defense requirements and aid to “peoples resisting 
aggression” are now being given precedence over other 
needs. Civilian requirements are invited to “take a 
holiday.” This has introduced new conditions into pur- 
chasing. Many materials needed critically for defense 
industries cannot be secured for other use until urgent 
necessity and their effect on defense production are 
shown. 

The public press is replete with information about the 
scarcity of materials. No one knows the extent of the 
government controls that will be necessary, but accord- 
ing to the present determination in Washington, they 
will be measured only by the greatest possible “All Out” 
effort in aid of our own defense and that of our friends 
overseas. 

For the purpose of directing the use of materials that 
are available so they will be most beneficial to the de- 
fense program, the Priority system has been devised. 
This system, and the organization that administers it, 
are only a little more than one year old. It is marvelous 
that so much has been accomplished in such a short time. 
While it may appear to an outsider that there has been 
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much confusion, there really is a definite pattern and a 
definite goal. 

The Office of Production Management has prepared 
a priorities critical list, which lists the principal items 
used by the military, as well as by civilians, on which 
army and navy representatives, in placing. their orders 
or contracts, may issue preference rating certificates. 
This list includes about 300 items, many of them of direct 
interest to railroad bridge and building men, such as 
barges, boilers, bulldozers, air compressors, cranes, power 
hammers, hoists, lockers, locomotives, machine tools, ma- 
chinery, business machines, electric motors, nickel alloys, 
pumping equipment, rubber scrapers, hand tools, weld- 
ing rods, and iron and steel products, including rolled, 
drawn, forged and cast pig iron and alloy steel. The 
delivery of such items to the railroads can be made only 
when they are not needed for the army and navy and 
for other defense requirements. Such items have been 
deflected to defense projects just because they were to 
have been delivered on long-standing railroad orders. 
In such cases, the railroads must wait for later delivery. 

It is under these controls that materials are being 
denied entirely to certain industries and individuals, and 
materially curtailed to others. 
are causing shortages. Vast expansion in demands due 
to our huge defense program is causing the shortages, 
and it is this that is responsible for the need for priori- 
ities. We are not able to produce and import all the 
raw materials required to meet the needs of “All Out” 
defense, plus civilian demands—and more shortages may 
be expected. 


Good Rating No Guarantee 


Special orders of the OPM of interest to railroad men 
cover the use of steel in all its forms, machine tools, car 
and locomotive materials, copper, rubber, zinc, repair 
materials and others. General Steel Preference Order 
M-21 put the distribution of steel under mandatory con- 
trol, and places in the hands of the OPM the control of 
the amount and kinds of steel that each industry may 
have. The demands of the army, navy, shipping, Great 
Britain and others for steel plates, rail and other prod- 
ucts are provided for first, and then the railroads and 
other essential industries fall in line for their share of 
what is left. 

Extensions and improvements are omitted specifically 
from blanket preference ratings which are issued to keep 
essential industries functioning efficiently. They are 
discouraged, except as needed to increase defense pro- 
duction. The only way in which certain materials can 
be secured for improvements is to make application to 
the OPM for each specific project, supported by per- 
suasive reasons as to why the improvement is vital to 
defense production. 

Many people think that it is only necessary to write 
to Washington to secure a priority rating. That is not 
so. These ratings are highly selective, and are issued 
only after careful study according to certain patterns, 
which give consideration to the relationship of the project 
to defense, the availability of the material, the impor- 
- tance of the industry, etc. Merely to secure a priority 
rating does not insure the delivery of material. That 
follows only when the company that has the order has 
the necessary material and does not have in hand orders 
with higher priority ratings. If it has such orders, then 
orders with lower ratings must wait, no matter how long 
they have been in. 

How fare the railroads in all of this activity? Rail- 
roading is not usually classed as a defense industry, but 
it would be difficult to designate one more important to 
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the defense industry. Notwithstanding their importance, 
their needs for materials are not yet covered completely 
by priorities. They have not been granted any general 
preference rating for materials essential to their opera- 
tions, normal maintenance or ordinary improvements. 

Preference Rating Order P-8 entitles railroads and 
carbuilders so designated to use an A-3 rating for mate- 
rials entering into the construction and repair of freight 
cars. Preference Rating Order P-21 entitles railroads 
and locomotive builders to use an A-3 rating for mate- 
rials entering into the construction and repair of loco- 
motives. Preference Rating Order P-22 entitles rail- 
roads and many other industries essential to defense and 
to civilian requirements to use an A-10 rating for ma- 
terials for “repairs” to avoid “imminent breakdown,” 
and for “emergency inventory.” In addition to these 
established ratings, it is understood that a new P-10 
rating is about to be established and released for mate- 
rials essential to the routine operation and maintenance 
of the railways, including tracks and bridges and build- 
ings, but restricted rigidly to repairs or replacement in 
kind. 

Preference ratings are secured alone for individual 
orders for machine tools and other needs, and only after 
making application in each case on appropriate forms. 
Note that A-3 is the highest rating yet accorded the rail- 
roads. Defense requirements and certain requirements 
of other industries enjoy higher priorities. 

Although the purchasing and stores departments of the 
railroads have been confronted with these new con- 
ditions for some time, along with suddenly increased 
traffic, calling for more materials than usual, no serious 
shortage of important materials has occurred as yet, 
except possibly in exceptional cases. There has been 
some delay in securing materials for new equipment, as a 
result of which the construction of new cars and loco- 
motives is behind schedule. In addition, there have been 
a number of shortages and many narrow escapes, espe- 
cially in locomotive shops, and new rail deliveries are far 
behind on some roads. 


Must Conserve Materials and Equipment 


Because of the priority situation, deliveries are most 
uncertain, and no one can foretell when certain types of 
equipment will be delivered. This situation should sug- 
gest to every railroad man, as never before, the necessity 
for care in the use of materials, and throws a new light 
on the necessity for reclamation. Both from the stand- 
point of price, and because of the difficulty and delay in 
procuring many materials, it will often be prudent, and, 
indeed, sometimes necessary, to spend more money for 
repairing a usable tool or part than to wait for a new 
one. We must be more careful than ever before to re- 
duce our use of new materials to a minimum, to avoid 
misuse and unnecessary wear and breakage, and to pro- 
tect it from rust and decay. The necessity for a prefer- 
ence order covering high-speed steel indicates that this 
material must be conserved. Worn tools should be re- 
paired as long as possible, and when no longer. usable, 
should be assembled at a central point, separate from 
other scrap, for their strategic value as well as their 
trade-in or exchange value. 

Work equipment is particularly difficult to secure be- 
cause of the sudden commencement of many government 
projects on this continent and at our off-shore bases, 
involving heavy construction. So, maintain all your old 
work equipment. It may be with you a long time. It 
will be impossible to get any new work equipment so 
long as government contractors continue to buy it for 
government projects. Up to a short time ago, manu- 
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facturers could and did refuse to take government orders 
in order to take care of their regular customers, but a 
general order has changed that and from now on defense 
contracts come ahead of civilian contracts. 

Defense requirements have directed attention to the 
importance of scrap in the manufacture of steel. Right 
now, not enough scrap is being produced to keep up with 
steel production. Therefore, it is incumbent upon every 
one of us to see that every piece of scrap is picked up, 
and that it moves promptly to the steel mills and foun- 
dries. Furthermore, scrap should be gone over more 
carefully to detect usable material, and reclamation 
should be resorted to to a greater extent than ever. 


Railroads Vital to Defense 


It is important that we keep in mind the part each of 
us is to play. Aside from our duties as citizens, our 
first task as railroad men is to secure the things neces- 
sary to keep our railroads operating efficiently. We must 
co-operate with those governmental agencies that have 
the task of allocating materials where they will do the 
most good, but we must keep our railroads operating 
efficiently. This is going to require all the ingenuity for 
which railroad men are noted. 

As to the importance of the railways to national de- 
fense, listen to the following extracts from the address 
of Chairman C. F. Lea of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee of the House of Representatives, 
on Thursday, September 25, 1941, when he discussed 
Transportation and Our Present Emergency. 

“Tt is a modernized transportation system that faces 
the carrier problems of 1941. With these new invest- 


ments, our transportation system is, unquestionably, the 
' best the world has produced. Today, we have a railroad 


management that was schooled in our transportation dif- 
ficulties in the World War, and trained in efficiency under 
the pressure of unfavorable economic conditions and the 
keen competition of the last two decades. In all the 
world, no job is being done better today than by the 
American railroads. 

“It must not be forgotten that the transportation sys- 
tem of the country is the connecting link between produc- 
tion, distribution, manufacture and use. It is the basic 
activity on which other defense successes must rest. It 
would seem that every effort possible should be made to 
supply that deficiency in its material for which priorities 
have not been granted.” 

Listen also to the following extracts from items that 
appeared in the New York Times, October 8, 1941, indi- 
cating the military importance of railroads: 

“The German air force is continually pounding the 
railroads to the rear of the Soviet lines, while on the 
German side, the repaired and reorganized Russian rail- 
roads are said to be carrying reinforcements and sup- 
plies to the front of the new ‘gigantic’ offensive launched 
last week. 

“The emphasis placed on these factors, and the scant 
information released in the last few days by military quar- 
ters in Berlin, are indicative of the role that railroad 
communications are called upon to play in the new phase 
of the war. 

“The principal importance of the task performed by 
the German military engineers consists, in the Berlin 
view, of the possibility of moving bulky supplies by rail 
instead of by motor vehicles, and in the corresponding 
substantial saving of motor fuel.” 

Having established what I believe to be the railroad’s 
right to treatment as a defense industry, I propose the 
following program for materials to keep the railroads 
functioning with full health and efficiency. 


November 8, 1941 


It should be recognized that transportation is vital to 
defense production and that the railroads will handle the 
bulk of the tonnage, principally heavy commodities, made 
up largely of iron and steel products. Their maintenance, 
operation and necessary improvements should be pro- 
tected as carefully as the requirements of other defense 
industries. Of what use is defense production unless it 
can be fed with materials, and its production moved ex- 
peditiously, safely and economically? 

The attainment of the desired goal will require the 
utmost cooperation. In the first place, the railroads 
should conserve materials for national defense by reduc- 
ing their requirements of critical materials to a mini- 
mum, and by not embarking on improvements, except 
those vitally necessary to maintain their efficiency, and 
to increase their capacity quickly. For such materials as 
are needed in this regard, railroads and railroad supply 
companies, including car and locomotive builders, should 
place orders well in advance of use, with correct shipping 
schedules. Thereafter, they should follow carefully the 
first three points in the bulletin entitled, “Priorities and 
Defense,” issued by the Division of Priorities, Office of 
Production Management, Washington, D. C., April, 
1941, reading as follows: 


(1) Before asking for priority aid, a manufacturer 
should try other reasonable and customary means to solve 
his problems. 


(2) All producers should give attention to the need 
for proper scheduling, which is one of the most important 
factors in the defense program. 


(3) Any application for priority aid should be ac- 
companied by full supporting data on the problem in- 
volved. 


Ordinarily, the observance of these three points, forti- 
fied by A-3 priorities under Orders P-8 and P-21, will 
get all materials needed for cars and locomotives, and 
Priority A-10, under P-22, will secure materials for 
other repairs to avoid imminent breakdown. But, in 
addition, operations, normal maintenance, and minimum 
improvements to maintain and increase capacity, must 
be provided for. 

Because of the late placing of orders, oversight, labor 
interruptions, a heavier-than-anticipated volume of busi- 
ness, or defense and lend-lease orders on high priorities, 
manufacturers, under the present set-up, will find it im- 
possible to ship equipment and materials to their regular 
railroad customers and car and locomotive builders in 
time to meet their regular production schedules, and 
transportation delays may be threatened, if not actually 
suffered. 


Locomotives and Freight Cars First 


When operations, maintenance and minimum neces- 
sary improvements are threatened with delay due to the 
non-receipt of materials, for any of the above reasons, 
and the problem cannot be solved by the railroad with 
the supply source, an appropriate representative of the 
OPM should have authority to issue immediately, upon 
request, an A-1-A or other necessary high rating for 
such specific items as the railroad, or car or locomotive 
manufacturer or supplier, states are necessary to avoid 
the interruption of normal operations, maintenance or 
minimum improvement programs. 

Locomotives are the most important single factor in 
railway operation. Without them, cars will stand stiil 
on tracks regardless of their number or condition. Each 
locomotive out of service decreases capacity in a large 
way. Freight cars are next in importance, but if there 
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is a shortage of cars, the proportional effect on service is 
not so serious as when locomotives are not available. 

Tracks and bridges, while vitally important, are next 
in importance after locomotives and cars. In a pinch, 
railroad maintenance forces can get along and keep trains 
moving even when materials are delayed, but such 
periods are limited, and materials must be furnished if 
a progressive decline is to be avoided. In particular, rail 
that is being worn out currently should be replaced cur- 
rently. Delays in the delivery and laying of new rail 
accumulate further needs, threaten wrecks due to rail 
breakage, and delay the release of rails needed for relay- 
ing, re-rolling and scrap. 


Program Detailed 


Specifically, the following program is offered: 

The needs of the government’s lend-lease program and 
the railroads for new rail should be ascertained for each 
month, months ahead, and the rail mills should be per- 
mitted to allocate definitely enough hours to permit the 
rolling of sufficient rail to meet the current relaying pro- 
grams of the railroads without cumulative delay. In 
justification of this allocation of production, it may be 
stated that rails can be rolled only in rail mills, while 
shell billets and other materials being rolled on rail mills 
can be rolled on other mills. Of course, there can be 
no objection to rolling such other products on rail mills 
up to the full capacity not required for rolling rail. 

Blanket priorities should be issued in the following 
order : 


Materials for operation, as distinguished from mainte- 
anee and-improvements: . «6... icc. Hee ein ee A-3 
Materials for the maintenance, construction and minimum 
improvement of locomotives 
Materials for the maintenance and construction of freight 
og RTE TE ELE TEES ETE Pe rE ee eee bo A-3 
Materials for the maintenance and minimum improve- 
ment of roadway, principally tracks, bridges, signals, 
Me eee are ee eee Cerne ere Tans Sse, Se A-8 
Materials for the maintenance and construction of 
passenger cars 
The use of the above priorities should be extended 
automatically to the railroads. In cases where, for any 
reason, railroad transportation is threatened with delay, 
Priority A-1-A should be issued immediately on request, 
with the simple formality of stamping a copy of the 
telegraphic or mail request, the day of receipt: 

A-1-A 

Donald M. Nelson 

Director of Priorities 

The long delay pending consideration by priority spe- 
cialists, processing, issuing, etc., shoald be avoided. The 
total amount of materials that would be required under 
Priority Rating A-1-A, in such emergencies, will not be 
impressive, will not interfere seriously with defense pro- 
duction, and indeed, by avoiding interruption to trans- 
portation will, in many cases, expedite defense produc- 
tion. If any railroad or car or locomotive builder resorts 
to requests for Priority A-1-A more frequently than 
others, the Transportation commission should be asked 
to check into the reasons therefor, and this privilege 
should be denied if found abused. 

The importance of the foregoing program is indicated 
by the scope and volume of purchases of materials by 
the American railroads. They currently buy more than 
50,000 separate items, and thus come into conflict with 
all defense orders. Their purchases regularly exceed 
one billion dollars a year, and will probably exceed one 
and one-half billion dollars in 1941. 

Joseph B. Eastman, chairman of the Interstate Com- 
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merce Commission, addressing the Association of Inter- 
state Commerce Commission Practitioners on October 9, 
said that the railroads should not be deprived of the 
equipment they now have on order, or the materials they 


need for repairs. Also, that it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that they secure necessary equipment and materials. 


What We Can Do in the Face 
of Shortage of Materials 


By G. A. Haggander* 


The situation as regards maintenance of way and 
structures materials is changing so rapidly that it is 
impossible to go into detail as to what we can or should 
do about it. However, there are a few general prin- 
ciples which can be observed, largely formed from ex- 
periences during the World War. 

At this time, with railroad earnings generally much 
better than they have been for a number of years, these 
earnings should be appropriated generously for putting 
our properties in first-class condition. We should do 
all we can before the shortage is more acute. In any 
case, we should take care of certain replacement and 
repair work, such as bringing our painting up to date, 
and, in general, do all we can toward eliminating any 
deferred maintenance. 

It is now necessary to anticipate requirements for 
materials much further in advance than has been neces- 
sary ordinarily. Such items as machinery, equipment, 
steel products, etc., must be ordered months in advance. 
Furthermore, requirements for new structures should 
be reduced so far as possible by making heavy repairs 
to existing structures, or by making partial renewals. 
The matter of heavy repairs to steel structures is espe- 
cially important, since the necessary materials for such 
repairs are now more difficult to obtain. 

When mentioning the repair of steel structures, it is 
well to remind one of the possibilities through the use 
of arc welding, which will allow repairs to be made 
in many cases, which would otherwise be uneconomical. 
Another method of meeting emergencies is to use sub- 
stitute materials. In many cases it will be necessary to 
build structures of timber or reinforced concrete, in- 
stead of steel. During these times we can justify much 
longer spans of reinforced concrete than has been the case 
ordinarily, because of the comparatively small amount 
of steel required. The other ingredients—cement and 


‘aggregates—are nearly always available. 


Considerable material can be salvaged by abandoning 
unprofitable and unused lines, multiple tracks, or any 
other trackage that is not required. While the abandon- 
ment of tracks is not a direct function of the bridge and 
building department, those in this department are often 
familiar with local conditions concerning the use of tracks 
and can bring them to the attention of their superior 
officers. 

During these times, it is necessary to conserve tools 
and equipment. They should be programmed to work 
full time and should not be allowed to lie idle unneces- 
sarily. Greater care should also be taken of equipment 
to avoid unnecessary wear or damage. I know of sev- 
eral cases involving the use of company automobiles, 
where, because of the increased difficulty of securing 
replacements, those responsible are limiting the speed of 
their cars to 50 m. p. h., instead of the usual 60 or 70 
m. p. h., in order to prolong their life. 

It is also necessary to keep well abreast of repairs, to 
avoid long delays when they are actually needed. Ma- 
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chine parts seem to be one of the items which are espe- 
cially difficult to secure, largely because of the fact that 
those companies producing them are working to capacity 
to fill orders for others, or have converted their plants 
to other purposes. Last week I saw a machine, valued 
at probably $40,000 to $50,000, which is tied up for lack 
of a gear. The builder of the machine had converted his 
manufacturing facilities to other use, and could not cut 
the gear required. As a result, it has been necessary to 
re-design the gear and pinion, and secure two complete 
castings to replace the broken one, with, of course, long 
delay. 

Another thing which we will have to watch carefully 
is the possible shortage of creosote, which was especially 
serious during the last World War. At that time we used 
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certain chemicals and water gas tar as substitutes, with 
rather poor results. It is probable that the extensive 
use of creosote-petroleum mixtures is holding down the 
demand for creosote to a point where the amount neces- 
sary can be obtained. During the earlier war it was 
necessary to use untreated timber and piling extensively, 
a situation which I trust will not become necessary dur- 
ing the present emergency. 

It is, of course, necessary to conserve the use of cars 
and locomotives in company service, in order to make 
them available for revenue traffic. It is also important, 
of course, that maximum. efficiency be developed in hand- 
ling your work, and especially at a time like this, when 
every effort must be made to conserve labor, material 
and equipment. 


Colloquy on Employee Information 


A contention, with editorial commentary, that unions are more 
skillful at misinformation’ than carriers are with facts 


The editor of this paper received a personal 
letter from a railway officer in charge of pub- 
lic relations, commenting on the editorial in the 
October 4 Railway Age, entitled “The Threat 
of Competition to Railroad Jobs.” In that 
editorial it was contended that railway union 
publications were misinforming railroad em- 
ployees regarding the economic conditions of 
the railway industry, affecting the future secur- 

ity of railroad jobs. The editorial advocated, 

among other things, that railroad managements 
provide employees with Jocalized information 
bearing on railway traffic and earnings; and, 
hence, the security of the employees’ jobs. 

In the following is presented, first, the letter 
of the railway public relations officer (modified, 
with his consent, as necessary to omit person- 
alities). Thereafter follows our reply to this com- 
mentary, also slightly modified as necessary to 
give it general application. 


The Letter We Received: 


HE theme of the editorial “The Threat of Com- 

j petition to Railroad Jobs” in the October 4 Rail- 

way Age emphasizes again the fact that as an in- 

dustry we have done a rotten job of informing our em- 

ployees, while the union leaders have done a splendid job 
of misinforming them. 


The Skill of the Misinformants.—<As a professional 
writing man, I can not help admiring the skill, from a 
propaganda standpoint, with which the paper “Labor” 
reported the testimony of the union leaders in the wage 
case. Whether such testimony could mislead the mem- 
bers of the Emergency Board or not is another matter. 
The fact remains that “Labor” puts over the union 
leaders and their misrepresentations with maximum 
effectiveness to the rank and file—a million men and 
women and their families, who accept this misinforma- 


tion and spread it by word of mouth, and through “let- 
ters to the editor” to local papers, far and wide. 

Railway Age and the Association of American Rail- 
roads have been thoroughly discredited in the minds of 
most railroad employees. You and the A. A. R. might 
just as well try to stand on the court house steps and 
argue with a frenzied mob as to attempt to join issue 
head-on with these smart boys. We are dealing with 
a gang of Goebbels and we are out-foxed and out- 
manoeuvered at every turn. 


Facts, Not Arguments, the Answer.—I don’t claim to 
know the answer, but I suspect, if there is one, that the 
strategy should be one of avoiding frontal attacks. We 
can not out-shout the union press. But we can give 


-unbiased and truthful information about our own rail- 


roads to our own employees—which most railroads are 
now doing to a very limited degree if at all—and there- 
by provide the intelligent employee with a background 
of facts with which he himself can pass judgment on 
the extravagant and misleading contentions made in the 
union press. 

Some railroads have begun to do this very thing by 


-printing their annual reports in terms which can be 


understood by employees. There is nothing contro- 
versial about such plain facts. No one can persuasively 
deny them. And yet, better than any eloquence we 
possess, they give the complete answer to the misin- 
formation about the railroads with which some sections 
of the union press are filled. 

Your editorial states about the same idea when you 
say: “It could not be so perilous to begin to let a few 
of the facts themselves, without interpretation, trickle 
through to the employees so that they might begin to do 
their own thinking about them.” The same kind of in- 
formational, non-controversial matter might be used in 
public relations advertising; and, indeed has been—to 
some extent. 


Telling the Truth About Feather-Bedding.—If we are 
going to continue a frontal engagement with these gen- 
tlemen, we should pick a place where they are most vul- 
nerable. Average wage rates is not that place. It is the 
featherbed rules where they are vulnerable, and they 
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know it. Public sentiment will support, or at least con- 
done, the efforts of employees to improve their standard 
of living, but it is not sympathetic with rackets or rac- 
keteers. Moreover, the great majority of railroad labor 
does not participate in the benefits of these featherbed 
rules, and it does not approve of them. 

However the wage case comes out, I hope we shall not 
turn to an application for increased rates as a solution 
(equivalent, in my judgment, to digging our own 
graves). Rather than that, we should clean up our house 
in the matter of featherbed rules, carrying the issue to 
an emergency board if necessary. If our house has got 
to stay dirty, then let not any of the responsibility fall 
on railway managements. Let us let the public know 
just what is happening to us and who is to blame for it. 
I believe the public has become just a little concerned 
over the possibility of increased transportation costs and 
that it would support us wholeheartedly in an effort to 
get an honest day’s work for an honest day’s pay, and 
no pay at all for unnecessary jobs. 


To Which Letter We Reply: 


We agree with you in your admiration for the skill— 
but not the ethics—of those engaged in the misinforma- 
tion of railroad employees. We also agree that the rail- 
roads have done pitifully little to inform their employees, 
and thus make them immune to misleading statements. 


Can Policies Be Wise When Policy-Makers Lack 
Facts?—What has occurred is not to be wondered at, 
because the labor politicians have got where they are by 
their skill in appealing to the common man. By con- 
trast, when the present generation of railroad officers 
was learning the business, railroad policies were to only 
a minor degree determinable by railroad employees. 
There was no urgent need for railroad officers to learn 
the technique of dealing with employees regarding mat- 
ters of policy. Hence, so far, few if any railroad officers 
have yet acquired this technique to the same degree of 
proficiency that the union leaders have acquired it. 

There is also the possibility that some, at least, of the 
union leaders may be victims rather than the originators 
of the union campaign of misinformation. Some of the 
monthly magazines of the unions are edited by railroad 
men, who plainly do not bear any active ill-will toward 
the industry, but can as much be said for all prac- 
titioners of journalism in the service of the railway 
unions?. “Labor” as we understand it, is not staffed 
by active railroad unionists, but draws upon the ranks 
of the “labor journalists,’ which is a profession where 
the dominant standards appear to have been established 
by Communists and other subversive elements. This 
does not mean that all or even most professional “labor 
journalists” are actually Communists—but the craft has 
taken its attitude toward its work from these destruc- 
tive elements—and, as a consequence, its primary activ- 
ity is to tear down; to create suspicion and dissatisfac- 
tion with the management of free enterprise—not only 
where it might be subject to reasonable criticism, but 
also in cases where management is obviously working 
for the true interests of employees. 


Do Employees Know Where They Are Being Led?— 
The current standards of such labor journalism appear 
to make it unlikely that one of that calling, without loss 
of professional standing, could grant recognition to the 
fact that enterprise must pay “going rates” to investors 
if it is to endure. By concealing this elementary fact 
from their readers and/or misrepresenting the truth 
about the failure of the railroads, over a considerable 
period, to earn and pay this going rate, these labor 
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journalists are leading their readers in a direction which 
few if any of them would voluntarily choose—namely 
(1) to the destruction of railroad traffic and employ- 
ment, and/or (2) to government ownership of the rail- 
roads. 


Labor Press the Boss, Not the Servant, of Union 
Leaders?—We doubt very much whether even most of 
the railway union leaders sincerely desire either of the 
outcomes toward which their non-member labor journal- 
ists, by this misinformation of employees, are pushing 
them. But the damage has been done now. The mis- 
information is general, and woe betide the honest-inten- 
tioned labor leader who tries to go counter to the preju- 
dices which these outsiders have created in the minds 
of well-meaning employees. 

For example, without mentioning any names, let us 
consider the case of one of the railway union chiefs, who 
is generally recognized as an honorable man. He was 
a leader in the acceptance of the 10 per cent wage deduc- 
tion in 1932, and all he got out of that wise action was 
demagogic criticism from his less-well-intentioned fel- 
lows, who played upon the prejudiced ignorance of the 
misinformed mass. Since that time this well-meaning 
man has himself found it expedient for safety’s sake to 
stoop to demagogy, which he futilely tries to rationalize 
in long-drawn-out statements in the magazine of his 
organization. His arguments do not carry conviction, 
his actions are out-of-character, and he is plainly a soul 
in torment. 


Loyal Railroaders Given No Ammunition for De- 
fense.—We know a considerable number of rank-and- 
file employees; also labor leaders of the general chair- 
man class. They are, mostly, well-intentioned men. 
They neither want to wreck railroad employment nor to 
force the railroads into government ownership. But 
even these men have no convenient, accurate, and author- 
itative information on the railroads—individually or col- 
lectively. No matter how good their intentions, in order 
to hold their jobs, they have got to follow policies which 
will satisfy the prejudices of a mass of employees who 
have almost no accurate information about the railroads, 
but who are filled with misinformation about them. 

The railroad annual report written in language under- 
standable to the average employee seems, in principle, to 
be the answer to this situation. We doubt, however, 
that the weekly misinformation now received by railroad 
employees can be offset by a single annual publication, 
or by occasional advertising—however excellent. It 
seems to us, rather, that the railroads need to get more 
honest facts in circulation, to offset the work of the 
professional misinformants, rather than to content them- 
selves with matching wholesale weekly misinformation 
with once-a-year facts. 


Facts Which Policy-Determining Employees Need 
to Know.—Potentially the railroads have the edge on 
the opposition—in their possession of detailed facts that 
affect the livelihood of specific employees. Such details, 
if only the man in the ranks knew them, would mean a 
lot more to him than a lot of general theories. There is 
not a week passes that some train is not pulled off or 
station closed on account of lack of business, or diver- 
sion of traffic to competitors. Or maybe it is a service 
restored because of traffic won back from a competitor. 
Or a machine substituted for men because the latter 
come too high. ._Or a kick from farmers that their rates 
are too high plus a threat to go to trucking. 

A man who could read the correspondence which goes 
over the average division superintendent’s desk in a week 
could get out half-a-dozen bulletins local to employees 
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on that division (or even to separate occupations or 
localities on that division) which would give these em- 
ployees something to think about—not a lot of theories, 
but unvarnished facts, hitting their incomes today and 
their hopes of a job tomorrow. This kind of a job, if 
done with restraint, fairness and scrupulous accuracy, 
and not with preaching, ought to be effective; and also 
it is something of a character that professional misin- 
formants can not very well combat. Information of this 
character would not injure or discredit honest and 
patriotic labor leadership. On the contrary, it would 
greatly strengthen such leadership, by enabling it to act 
wisely and conscientiously—which it cannot do without 
great danger when the membership is prejudiced and 
poorly informed. 

From our dealings with the man in the ranks, it is our 
view that averages or generalizations usually carry little 
weight unless they support a conclusion which the man 
has already reached. The ordinary man does not think 
in abstractions, and uses them only when they serve what 
he believes to be his interests. 


If Every Employee Were As Well Informed as a 
Superintendent.—If the average railroad employee were 
informed of the actual every-day happenings which bear 
on the future of his job (as the division superintendent 
knows them) that employee would have a much more 
accurate picture of how his true well-being can be served 
than he now has. He would then be more likely to 
choose averages and abstractions from his company’s 
annual report to write to the papers and talk to his fel- 
lows about, instead of the misleading averages and ab- 
stractions he sees in “Labor.” 

And, of course, a fair and above-board campaign of 
education on the feather-bed rules could be carried on 
in exactly this‘manner. Simply take a branch line which 
is now being projected for abandonment. Recount the 
traffic on this branch and its operating expenses—and 
then show what the operating expenses would be, with 
present wages, but with every man doing a full day’s 
work. Don’t broadcast this to the public, or even sys- 
tem-wide. Hold no one up to contumely. Just put out 
factual information in the area and among those em- 
ployees where everybody addressed has a demonstrable 
personal interest in keeping that branch in operation; 
where everybody knows what you are talking about ; and 
where everybody will know that what you say is truth 
and cannot be deceived into believing that it is propa- 
ganda. If all the employees of a railroad had this kind 
of localized understanding of the realities of their situa- 
tion, could “Labor” be such an important factor in the 
situation that it now is? 
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The Spanish philosopher Ortega persuasively demon- 
strates in his “Revolt of the Masses” that destiny is now 
in the hands of the common man. If that be true (and 
who can deny it?) then let not the professional trouble- 
maker be the sole person with a realization of that fact 
and the will to act upon it. 

Your remarks as to Railway Age being “discredited” 
do not distress us. If we are “discredited,” it is only 
because in a nation-wide paper we have to assume some 
knowledge of facts surrounding the details of railroad 
operation on the part of our readers. We cannot supply 
our readers with this detailed background. We simply 
have to assume that they have it. The only people on 
a railroad who have enough of these facts, as the situa- 
tion now is, to know whether what we say makes sense 
or not are railway officers. Our paper is edited for 
them. Through its quotation in the newspapers it in- 
directly but widely disseminates facts about railway mat- 
ters, including railway labor matters, among the public, 
especially among business men—which, of course, is the 
reason why labor union leaders and “Labor” constantly 
pay it and its editor the compliment of attacking them 
more than any other agency or person identified with the 
railroad industry. We could not edit this paper to ap- 
peal to people as ignorant of the factual background as 
most railroad employees are (through no fault of their 
own), and still hold our informed audience. 


Only the Individual Railroad Can Do This Job.— 
It seems to us that the A. A. R. is in much the same 
position in this respect that we ourselves are. Neither 
of us can do a job which, by the fact that it depends on 
local information, can be done only by the men in your 
district, division and local offices (under headquarters 
supervision of course). We and the A. A. R. have a 
different function to serve. Perhaps we have done the 
job less well than we might; which seems beside the 
point. We could both have performed miracles and still 
the necessary job here would not have been done. That 
job is to let John Brown, the individual railroad em- 
ployee, know why you put on two crews last week or 
pulled off two; why the X. Y. Z. Manufacturing Co. in 
your town has shifted from rail to truck; why you are 
trying to abandon the Toonerville branch. You know 
these background facts and, hence, what you read in 
Railway Age on the economics of the railway situation 
makes sense to you. Your employees do not have these 
facts and, hence, what we say does not fit into their 
picture of things, and carries no conviction. According- 
ly we are “discredited.” We cannot change this. Only 
you, and others like you, on the actual firing line, can 
do that. 


* 













The Railway Express 
Agency Handles a Large 
Amount of Vacationists’ 
Baggage. This is the Ex- 
press Station at Spring 
Lake, N. J.. on the New 
York & Long Branch (Penn- 
sylvania-Central of New 
Jersey). 
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Each Of the Spring Switch Lay- 
outs Includes A Spring and Oil 
Buffer Arrangement As Well As 
A Stand Including An Automatic 
Mechanical Facing- Point Lock 


Signals Save Train Time on the 
St. Louis Southwestern 


Project includes three power switches and six spring switches with 
signals at passing tracks located properly for future 
change-over to centralized traffic control 


ETWEEN Illmo, Mo., and Dexter Junction, the 

St. Louis Southwestern has installed automatic 

block signaling on 32 miles of single track and 15 

miles of double track, the project including remotely-con- 

trolled power switch machines and signals for a cross- 

over and a turnout of the yard switch at Ancell, the south 

end of the Illmo yard. Also, spring switch mechanisms 

have been installed at two of the ends of double track as 

well as at the departing switches of two lap-siding lay- 

outs. A feature of the automatic signaling is that the 

signals at turnouts are so located that no signals need be 

moved or added when centralized traffic control is super- 
imposed on the installation at a later date. 

Between East St. Louis, IIll., and Thebes, 135 mi., the 
St. Louis Southwestern and the Missouri Pacific operate 
jointly over tracks of the Missouri Pacific. The bridge 
across the Mississippi river at Thebes, and the tracks 
between Thebes and Illmo, 3 mi., are owned jointly by 
the St. Louis Southwestern, the Missouri Pacific and 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois. Between Illmo. and 
Dexter Junction, 47 miles, and thence to Paragould, 
Ark,, the St. Louis Southwestern and the Missouri Pa- 
cific operate jointly over tracks of the St. L.S. W. The 
main line of the St. L. S. W. extends south from Dexter 
Junction through Paragould, Ark., and Texarkana, Ark., 
to Dallas, Tex., Ft. Worth, Tyler, Waco and other prin- 
cipal points in Texas. Throughout the territory between 
Paragould and Illmo, the St. Louis Southwestern line is 
located in comparatively flat territory in the Mississippi 
River valley, the maximum ruling grade being only 0.3 
per cent. No curves are sharper than 4 deg., and, there- 
fore, do not limit the maximum permissible speed of 
trains, 

_From Dexter Junction, the Missouri Pacific has a 
single-track line extending 25 miles westward to Poplar 
Bluff, Mo., where connection is made with the main 
line of the M. P. between Texarkana, Ark., and St. Louis, 
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Mo. Also at Paragould, Ark., the M. P. has lines ex- 
tending south to various points in Louisiana. In order 
to avoid heavy grades through the Ozark mountains on 
the direct line between Poplar Bluff and St. Louis, prac- 
tically all of the freight traffic of the Missouri Pacific is 
routed via the St. L. S. W. between Paragould and Illmo, 
as well as much of that moving via Poplar Bluff, Dexter 
Junction and I[lImo. 


Train Movements Bunched 


A total of 34 to 36 trains are operated daily between 
Illmo and Dexter Junction, including one through pas- 
senger train operated by the St. Louis Southwestern 
each way daily and a special high-speed southbound 
freight train known as the “Blue Streak.” This train is 
scheduled over the 47 miles between Illmo and Dexter 
Junction in 1 hr. and 9 min., including a scheduled meet 
at Quarry. In addition to the trains mentioned above, 
the St. Louis Southwestern operates three scheduled 
freight trains northward and two southward daily, and 
the M. P. moves three such trains scheduled each way 
daily. A local freight train of the St. L. S. W. is oper- 
ated northward daily, except Sunday, and one of the 
southbound through freight trains sets out or picks up 
such cars as may be required to give prompt service to 
shippers. Extra trains are operated as required. The 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois operates a mixed train daily 
except Sunday on 7.3 miles of the St. L. S. W. line be- 
tween Illmo and Frisco Junction. 

A large percentage of the through scheduled and extra 
freight trains are bunched. Southbound trains departing 
from East St. Louis in the afternoon and early evening 
move over the Illmo-Dexter Junction territory between 
midnight and early morning, while trains scheduled for 
early morning delivery and connections at East St. Louis 
move over this section during the later afternoon and up 
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to midnight or later. When the last trains of the north- 
ward “parade” meet the early trains of the southward 
fleet on the single-track section, and the two through pas- 
senger trains must also be handled, every minute saved 
contributes to the success of making meets with minimum 
delay. 

Aa traffic has increased gradually during the past few 
years, the decision was made to install signaling as well 
as power switches and spring switches at certain loca- 
tions, not only to reduce train delays but also to im- 
prove the safety of train operation. 


Yard Switch and Crossover 


At Illmo, Missouri Pacific freight trains hold the main 
track for movements northbound to the bridge or south- 
bound from the bridge territory, while St. L. S. W. 
northbound trains enter the yard through a crossover 
between the main tracks and a turnout to the yard. Like- 
wise, all southbound St. L. S. W. trains depart from the 
yard over the yard lead turnout to the southward main 
track. When these switches were handled by trainmen, 
train stops and delays were incurred, and in some in- 
stances other trains also were delayed. An important 
part of the signaling project, therefore, was to install 
power machines at this crossover and turnout, and to 
arrange for these facilities to be controlled by a machine 
on the dispatcher’s desk at Illmo. As compared with 
hand-operation of this yard switch and crossover by 
trainmen, the new power switch machines and signaling 
save about five minutes for each southbound train, and 
from eight to ten minutes for each northbound train. 


Operation of Other Switches 


The bridge territory between Thebes, IIl., and Illmo, 
Mo., is double track, and this double track extends south- 
ward from Illmo, 7.5 miles to Rockview, the end-of- 
double-track switch being included in a mechanical inter- 
locking which also protects a crossing with a single-track 
line of the St. Louis-San Francisco. From Rockview, 
single track of the St. L. S. W. extends 32 miles to 
Paront, from which point double track continues 7.5 
miles to Dexter Junction. The end-of-double-track 
switches at Paront and Dexter Junction are equipped 
with spring-operating mechanisms, including oil buffers 
and automatic mechanical facing-point locks, so that trains 


operating normal right-hand running need not stop for ~ 


the operation of these switches. 
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On the section of single track between Rockview and 
Paront, lap-siding layouts are located at Randles and at 
Avert. As a general rule, practically all of the meets 
between through freight trains are made at these two 
points. As a part of the signaling program, spring 
switch machines with automatic mechanical facing-point 
locks were installed at the outlying switches, i. e., the 
departure switches of these lap-siding layouts. An oper- 
ator located at the lap of each layout lines the head-in 
switches when trains are to take siding for meets. Thus 
trains are not required to stop for the handling of 
switches, either when entering or departing from the 
lap-siding layouts. At Mesler there is a single passing 
track, and at Delta there is a long passing track with 
two crossovers between the main track and the passing 
track near the center so that this layout can be used as 
two separate passing tracks. The passing tracks at Mes- 
ler and Delta are not used by through freight trains to 
make meets except under unusual circumstances and, 
therefore, the hand-throw switch stands were continued 
in service. The junction switch between the S. L. S. W. 
and the M. P. line from Dexter Junction to Poplar Bluff 
is hand thrown and is lined by the operator on duty at 
Dexter Junction. 


Delays Reduced at Delta 


At Delta, single-track branch lines of the M. P. and 
the St. L.-S. F., cross the St. L. S. W. at grade. Each 
of these branch lines handle one mixed train each way 
daily except Sunday. Each crossing is protected by a 
gate which is normally set for St. L. S. W. trains to 
pass without stopping. Heretofore, however, all trains 
on the St. L. S. W. were required, for safety, to operate 
at reduced speed throughout the entire layout at Delta, 
losing several minutes time. As a part of the improve- 
ments, each of the crossing gates was equipped with an 
electric lock and circuit controllers, such that after a 
St. L. S. W. train approaches and accepts the indica- 


_tion of a signal, a gate cannot be unlocked until the 


St. L. S. W. train passes the crossing. Furthermore, 
when the engineman of the St. L. S. W. train gets a 
proceed aspect on a signal, he knows that the gates are 
in proper position and locked, and he knows also that 
the switches through Delta are all in the normal posi- 
tion. With this protection, trains can operate safely at 
higher speeds through Delta. 

Train movements are authorized by time-table and 
train orders. Train-order offices, open three tricks daily, 
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are in service at Rockview, Delta, Randles and Dexter 
Junction; the offices at Bell City and Paront are open 
days, and the offices at Mesler and Avert are open nights. 





Next Step Was Signaling s — \F 


With the power machines at the switch and crossover Re 4 sy 
at. the south end of Illmo yard; with the end-of-double- Se oe (3 oo 
track switch at Rockview in an interlocking; and the ; os : 
two remaining end-of-double-track switches as well as oe. ‘Boa 
the lap-siding switches equipped with spring mechanisms ; 2 7 
and operators on duty at the laps as well as at Dexter se = 
Junction, a large percentage of the movements to and © 72 
from the main tracks can be made without trains being 
required to stop to permit trainmen to operate hand- 
thrown switch stands. 

The next requirement was automatic signaling to per- 
mit following trains to be operated at the maximum 
permissible speeds with safety at all times when unoccu- 
pied track is available. With the two-block, three-aspect 
signaling in service on this territory, two blocks ahead of 
a given signal must be unoccupied in order for that signal 
to display a green, Clear, aspect. These block lengths 
vary, depending on the length of passing tracks and the 
distance between two consecutive passing tracks. For 
example, the block through the passing track at Ardeola 
is 6,965 ft. long, while the overall distance between the 
passing tracks at Avert and Paront is divided into two  gignais At the End of Each Passing Track Are Located Opposite 
automatic blocks, each 11,285 ft. long, and the overall the Fouling Point 
distance between Rockview and Delta is divided into 
three automatic blocks, 7,450 ft., 7,102 ft. and 6,452 ft. 
in length, respectively. Thus two consecutive blocks may 
total about 14,000 ft., or as much as 22,570 ft., and the 
spacing of following trains operated at normal speeds 
must total the length of any two consecutive blocks in 
order to run on Clear aspects throughout. 

When trains in the same direction are being fleeted, 
as during the north and south “parades” previously men- 
tioned, following moves are being made at a headway 
of about six minutes from the time the rear of one train 
passes a given point until the head-end of the next train . s 
arrives. Obviously such close spacing and efficient util- Signals at Passing Tracks 
ization of track capacity at maximum permissible speeds A special feature of this project is that signals are 
would not be practicable without signaling. located opposite the fouling points on the turnouts, not 

A second important advantage of the signaling is to only at the ends of double track but also at the passing 
permit trains to make meets on close timing. For ex- track layouts. With this arrangement, no signals need 
ample, if the schedule or train orders call for a certain be moved when converting this signaling to centralized 
train to take siding or to pass from single to double track (Continued on page 745) 
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ahead of the arrival of a second train, and the first train 
encounters some unexpected minor delay, the move can 
be completed with safety because the second train will 
be stopped at the signal. The facility of thus advancing 
a train on close timing with complete safety may save 
20 to 30 min. in a certain. instance, which, combined with 
train interference as a whole, may save an hour or more 
total train time. 
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Completely Rebuilt Diner-Lounge for the Delaware & Hudson 


Delaware & Hudson Rebuilds 


Another Diner-Lounge 


Car with seats for 38 has spacious kitchen—can be 
used as lounge or for meal service 


streamline diner-lounge (No. 152) was com- 

pleted by the Delaware & Hudson in its car shops 
at Colonie, N. Y. In appearance, both inside and out- 
side, it is similar to diner-lounge No. 151 described in 
the August 31, 1940, issue of the Railway Age, page 
305. Each car has seating accommodations for 38 per- 
sons; 22 in the dining-lounge section and 8 each in the 
adjoining dinettes which are separated from the main 


Ey strean last summer the reconstruction of another 


section by 3-in. Plymetl partitions with plate glass 
panels set in aluminum frames. 

In the case of car No. 152, the construction is new 
throughout with the exception of the trucks, cast-steel 
platforms and double-body bolsters. Thus, it was pos- 
sible to design a car of greater length and width and 
achieve a reduction in light weight through more ex- 
tensive use of high-tensile steel of low-alloy content. 
The car is largely of welded construction. The only 


The Interior of the Car is Decorated in Several Tones of Blue, Mulberry, and White 
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rivets found in the superstructure are those used to attach 
the roof to the side plates. 

The inside length is 81 ft. 234 in.; that of No. 151 is 
75 ft. 4 in. The width, inside, is 9 ft. 5% in.; that of 
No. 151, 8 ft. 11% in. There has been no change in 
the seating capacity, the additional length and width pro- 
viding a more spacious seating arrangement. The weight 
is 158,000 Ib., 8,000 Ib. less than No. 151. 

Other notable improvements include fluorescent light- 
ing and a completely modern kitchen and pantry of 
stainless-steel equipment with partitions and ceiling of 
Plymetl with exposed surfaces of stainless steel. The 
pantry and kitchen, together, are 25 ft. 5% in. long. 
Otherwise the details of construction are substantially 
the same as the diner-lounge rebuilt last year. The inner 
walls, headlining and ceiling, except the Multi-Vent 
panel, are of Masonite while Plymetl was used for the 
partitions. 

The principal appliances include a General Electric 
five-ton electro-mechanical air-conditioning system; 
Pyle-National Multi-Vent draftless ventilation; Vapor 
finned-pipe steam-heat installation with correlative tem- 
perature control; double-glazed sash with dehydrating 
tubes; and fluorescent lighting fixtures consisting of a 
continuous light trough at each side of the car supple- 
mented with fixtures in the ceiling having plastic shades 
and a fixture in the foyer above the mirror with a semi- 
circular plastic shade. Current for lighting and air con- 
ditioning is supplied by a 20-kw. General Electric gen- 
erator operated by a Safety V belt and gear drive. The 
battery is a 64-volt Exide having 32 cells. 

The furniture consists of 26 chairs, 2 settees and 14 
tables with satin-finish tubular aluminum frames. The 
upholstery is mohair frieze. The table tops are Formica 
with Mother-of-Pearl centers and black borders. In 
addition, there are two comfortably upholstered semi- 
circular divans with mulberry leather covering placed 
at diagonal corners in the dining-lounge section. 


The steward’s section is completely equipped for mix- 


ing and serving drinks. This is at one side of the cen- 
tral passageway at the opposite end of the car from the 
kitchen. Across the passageway is a large locker and a 
refrigerator. Plymetl was also used in the walls of this 
compartment, the surface of which is finished in stain- 
less steel. 

The prevailing colors employed in the interior decora- 
tions are blue, mulberry and mulberry-tinted white. 
Various tones of blue are employed on the walls and the 
Multi-Vent ceiling panel in contrast to the soft off-white 
shade of the headlining. On either side of the Multi- 
Vent panel is a stainless steel snap-on moulding ‘edged 
in brick red. The same color is used for the curtain 
boxes, through which a narrow aluminum stripe is run. 
The aluminum slats of the Venetian blinds are painted 
to match the headlining while the color of the window 
drapes is predominately mulberry with blue and white 
horizontal stripes. The floor is carpeted with a figured 
mulberry cushioned with a %4-in. Pney-pad laid over 
light-weight Tucolith. Fourteen of the chairs and the 
two settees are upholstered in mulberry mohair frieze 
and the other 12 chairs are done in turquoise blue. The 
two stationary semi-circular divans are covered with 
mulberry leather piped in cream. 

The prevailing color in the foyer and passageway at 
the steward’s section is mulberry. The linoleum in the 
hallway alongside of the kitchen is of mulberry color 
while the Pantasote curtains in the passageway have 
mulberry inside facing. The window sills are of black 
Micarta. 

The re-used six-wheel trucks have A. S. F. roller- 
bearing units equipped with Timken bearings and Ever- 
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Looking Toward the Kitchen from the Pantry 


tite side bearings. The use of Fabreeka pads as sound- 
deadening material at frictional points in the trucks and 
draft rigging, together with the Cenco snubbers applied 
to the buffer stems minimizes vibration and chatter. The 
air brakes are composed of two sets of New York P. S. 
14-in. by 12-in. cylinder equipment. 

The exterior of the car is painted a dark green with a 
gray panel and orange stripes outlining the window areas 
in conformity with the standard style adopted by the 
company for painting its modern passenger equipment. 

As was the case with the No. 151, the reconstruction 
of the No. 152 was planned and the new car styled by 
the car department of the railroad. 


Signals Save Train Time 


On St. Louis Southwestern 
(Continued from page 743) 


traffic control at a later date. Furthermore, the signals 
as located afford several advantages in protecting and 
facilitating train movements. In the first instance, each 
switch is protected locally by a signal for each direction 
in approach to the switch. When a train is entering a 
passing track for a meet, the second train, holding the 
main line, can pull down to the signal directly in ap- 
proach to the switch rather than being held at the signal 
at the far end of the passing track. A few minutes train 
time is thus saved in each of numerous instances. 

This signaling installation, including the construction 
of a new pole line, was made by forces of the St. Louis 
Southwestern, under the jurisdiction of W. S. Hanley, 
chief engineer, and under the supervision of B. J. Alford, 
signal foreman, with G. A. Davis in charge of the field 
forces. 

The major items of equipment were furnished by 
the Union Switch & Signal Company. 














Board Recommends 265 Million 


Increase in R.R. Labor Costs 


Pay increases, wage minimum and vacations granted are 


in the five operating brotherhoods; a wage in- 
crease of 9 cents per hour and vacations for non- 
operating employees; a minimum wage of 45 cents an 
hour for all railway employees excepting those of short 
lines; a minimum wage of 40 cents an hour for em- 
ployees of short lines; and a wage increase of 714 cents 
an hour for employees of the Railway Express Agency, 
Inc. were recommended by the Emergency Board in 
its report submitted to the President at 1:45 on Wednes- 
day afternoon, November 5. These wage increases ter- 
minate automatically on December 31, 1942, unless ex- 
tended by agreement. In addition, the Board held that 
the rules dispute between the carriers and the employees 
in the 14 non-operating brotherhoods should be re- 
submitted for further consideration and determination 
under the procedures of the Railway Labor Act. 
The estimated total cost, including payroll taxes, of 
compliance with the Board’s recommendation was sum- 
marized in the report as follows: 


A WAGE increase of 714 per cent for employees 


Wages of non-operating employees ...........2-eeceeeeees $187,000,000 
Wages of operating employees ............... $53,000,000 to $54,000,000 
Vacations of non-operating employees ........ $20,000,000 to $24,000,000 
Total increases to railway employees ........ $260,000,000 to $265,000,000 
Wages of Railway Express Agency ...........cceeeeecees $7,000,000 
TAHOE. xGs 9503 gS Kod Ho BGAN ae ORS be oh oe Sa $267,000,000 to $272,000,000 


Unwise to Recommend Basic Wage Changes Now 


Specifically the report said: 

(1) The Board believes that the many uncertainties 
besetting any analysis of the economy of this country 
for the duration of the existing national emergency 
makes it unwise to recommend changes in basic wage 
rates at this time, except for minimum rates hereinafter 
suggested for the railroads. Therefore, all wage in- 
creases recommended by the Board are proposed as 
temporary additions to wages, effective as of Septem- 
ber 1, 1941, and to terminate automatically on Decem- 
ber 31, 1942, unless the parties extend the arrangement 
by agreement. This Board recommends that on or 
about December 31, 1942, the wage structure in the 
railroad industry should be examined in the light of the 
existing economic conditions of the railroad industry 
and of the country. 

(2) Employees in the five operating brotherhoods 
should receive a wage increase of 714 per cent over 
their present wage rates. 

(3) The employees in the 14 co-operating railroad 
labor organizations should receive an addition of 9 cents 
per hour—equivalent to an average increase of 13% 
per cent. 

(4) A week’s vacation of 6 consecutive working 
days, effective January 1, 1942; should be granted dur- 
ing the year of 1942 and each year thereafter to those 
employees in the 14 co-operating railroad labor organiza- 
tions who were regularly attached to the railroad indus- 
try during the year preceding their vacation. 

It shall be understood that wherever more favorable 
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Disappointment with the findings of the Board 
was expressed by the railroads and the brother- 
hoods immediately after the Board's report was 
released at Chicago. The Carriers Joint Confer- 
ence Committee issued a brief statement saying 
that the additional increase in operating costs as 
estimated by the Board is a much greater burden 
than the industry should be asked to assume at 
this time. 

Executives of the operating brotherhoods con- 
demned the wage increase recommendation say- 
ing that “as a whole it is the most disappointing 
of any recommendation rendered by a federal 
tribunal in the last 50 years. The heads of the 
five transportation brotherhoods regret that they 
cannot advise or recommend that it be ac- 
cepted.” 

The general chairmen of the transportation 
brotherhoods met in Chicago on November 7 to 
consider the Board's recommendations. The non- 
operating brotherhoods did not issue a statement 
until after a meeting of the chiefs at Chicago on 
November 6. 




















arrangements exist with regard to vacations, either by 
agreement or custom, these arrangements shall be con- 
tinued. 

(5) The rules dispute between the carriers and the 


employees in the 14 co-operating railroad labor organiza- 
.tions should be re-submitted for further consideration 


and determination under the procedures of the Railway 
Labor Act. This Board assumes that whatever changes 
may be made in the application of present rules, the 
basic guarantees to railroad labor as to seniority and 
craft and class lines will be preserved. 

It is the Board’s opinion that the rules dispute is one 
which lends. itself to settlement by negotiation, media- 
tion, arbitration, or hearings before a Special Emer- 
gency Board. 

(6) The employees of the Railway Express Agency 
should receive a wage increase of 7% cents per hour. 

(7) It is to be understood that the wage increases 
recommended by the Board for the period to December 
31, 1942, shall be added to present wage rates. How- 
ever, the Board further recommends that a permanent 
basic minimum wage of 40 cents per hour shall be estab- 
lished for the employees of the so-called Short Lines, 
and a permanent basic minimum wage of 45 cents per 
hour shall be established for all other employees in the 
railroad industry, including the Railway Express 
Agency, and that no one shall be paid below these basic 
wage figures for h's class of employment. Except for 
the employees of the Short Lines, these recommendations 
involve no further monetary addition since the wage in- 
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creases as recommended will bring railroad workers in 
their respective classes up to or above the suggested 
basic minimum wage rates. 

(8) The Emergency Board is unable to recommend a 
specific wage increase for the employees of the so-called 
Short Lines beyond the proposed 40 cent minimum, be- 
cause the record of the case does not contain sufficient 
data on which to base an intelligent wage recommenda- 
tion applicable to them. Most of the Short Lines are 
in a precarious financial condition and are characterized 
by other distinguishing factors justifying further consid- 
eration of their wage problem through the procedures 
of the Railway Labor Act. 

Hence, it is the opinion of the Board that some wage 
increase for the employees of the Short Lines should be 
agreed upon among the parties through the processes of 
negotiation, mediation, arbitration, and if necessary, the 
findings of another Emergency Board. 

(9) The above recommendations, except insofar as 
they are qualified in this report, shall be applied to the 
employees of all parties listed in the Proclamation of 
September 10, 1941. 

To test the adequacy of railroad wages, the Board 
sought answers to the following seven questions: 

1. Have the hazards of railroad employment and the 
effort, skill and responsibility required of railroad work- 
ers been increasing ? 

2. Do railroad workers enjoy comparatively regular 
or irregular employment? 

3. How do wages in railroads compare with wages in 
other industries and occupations? 

4. To what extent do railroad wages buy and promise 
to buy less goods than they did on account of changes 
in the cost of living? 

5. Would an increase in railway wages heighten the 
menace of inflation? 

6. Do the wages of the lower-income groups of rail- 
road workers meet reasonable standard of health and 
decency? 

7. Is the railroad industry, as a result of increased 
productivity and increased business, able to pay higher 
wages ? 


Conclusions : 


From its appraisals the Board concluded that : 

1. In the men and women who run and maintain 
American railroads the public possesses an invaluable 
resource. These employees exemplify the best of Amer- 
ican standards in skill, effort, and responsibility. 

2. The last two decades have witnessed an amazing 
improvement in the operating efficiency of American rail- 
roads. That efficiency has made it possible to meet the 
needs of the present defense emergency much more suc- 
cessfully than that of 1917. In this improvement the 
general advance of technology and the resourcefulness 
of management have played determining parts. The 
investor has contributed essential capital. But without 
the skill and co-operation of railroad labor the result 
could not have been achieved. 

3. There is no convincing proof that the hazards of 
railway employment are increasing; such general tend- 
ency as exists seems to point the other way. Nor was 
definite evidence submitted that the increased mechaniza- 
tion and speed of railroads have added generally to the 
strain of railroad employment, although they undoubtedly 


have done so in certain cases. 


4. Work on the railroads is to a considerable extent 
seasonal in character. The seasonality is concentrated 
in a few occupations, chiefly in work on maintenance of 
way. Every year a large body of workers are hired for 
brief periods and then leave the industry. 
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5. During the Great Depression, nearly half of the 
railroad workers were laid off. Many lost job, skill and 


security. This experience of railroad labor was not 
unlike that of industrial labor generally. However, while 
the wages of manufacturing labor began to decline in 
1929 and 1930, the wages of railroad labor were main- 
tained until 1932. At that time railroad employees took 
a 10 per cent temporary deduction, in contrast to much 
larger reductions in industry generally. 

6. Since 1933, however, labor in manufacturing and 
other major industries has slowly gained on railroad 
labor in spite of the gains which the latter made through 
the restoration by 1935 of the 10 per cent deduction in 
1932, and the increase in basic rates of 7 to 8 per cent 
in 1937. Since the development of the extensive defense 
program the advantageous position of railroad labor has 
enjoyed is rapidly being lost. Hourly earnings in manu- 
facturing and in most other industries are increasing at 
a rapid rate, while railroad hourly earnings have been 
practically constant since 1937. The increase is espe- 
cially marked in defense industries, but in at least six 
of ten major non-defense industries there have been in- 
creases of at least 10 per cent since 1937. Since the 
relatively high position of railroad labor in the national 
wage structure has deteriorated abruptly in recent 
months, railroad labor has a right to ask society to 
correct this situation. It should be remembered that 
the standard work week of non-operating railroad labor 
is longer than that of manufacturing labor. 

7. Due to the twenty-five per cent decline in the cost 
of living from 1929 to 1933, the dollars received by rail- 
road employees fortunate enough to remain on the pay- 
roll increased greatly in purchasing power. Since then 
the cost of living has moved irregularly, standing 17 
per cent higher in September, 1941, than in 1933. Much 
of this increase has occurred in the last few months. 
The index for September, 1941, is 109.7, with August, 
1939, as the base, or 105.2 with June, 1937, as base. 

8. These index numbers understate the recent in- 
crease in the cost of living, especially for the low-income 
groups. Moreover, recent movements in wholesale prices 
foreshadow a further increase in living costs. These 
changes, combined with the recent deterioration of rail- 
road labor’s position in the wage structure, indicate a 
need for a wage adjustment. 

9, The menace of an extreme price inflation confronts 
the country. Although it is important not to increase 
this danger, it would be discriminatory to refuse rail- 
road workers a wage adjustment to which they are en- 


-titled, especially in the absence of a co-ordinated national 


policy designed to restrain the. movements of prices, 
wages, and profits. 

10. In view of the many uncertainties in the national 
outlook, the increase in railroad wages should be a 
temporary addition to pay, not an increase in basic wage 
rates, except for the minimum wage labor recommended. 


11. The “Emergency Compensation ' Plan” proposed 
by the carriers, although it has many excellent features, 
is not recommended by this Board—and for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

a. Labor fears that such a plan would tend to place 
a ceiling on “real” wages. 

b. Labor’s policy has been to win increases in periods 
of prosperity and to hold them during periods of de- 
pression. Labor believes that whether the wage scale 
should be maintained or not in a depression is a ques- 
tion to be negotiated in each instance. The Board 
agrees that processes of collective bargaining and the 
procedures under the Railway Labor Act are ‘superior 
to the automatic process suggested in these hearings. 
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c. Under the “Emergency Compensation Plan,” ad- 
justments would lag considerably after events. 

d. The plan would not be easily understood by the 
rank and file of workers. 

12. The problem of unstable employment and low 
incomes cannot be solved by adjusting wage rates per 
hour or day. However, the problem of low incomes 
can be met in part by adjusting rates; and in the judg- 
ment of this Board it is therefore desirable to give the 
greatest advances to low-paid employees. Their needs 


are greater at all times; especially so today when the 
cost of living is rising faster for this group than for 
any other. 

13. The facts indicate that an increase in the basic 
minimum wage is in order throughout the industry. 


Recommendations 


In the light of those conclusions the Board recom- 
mended : 

1. That in view of the uncertainties confronting the 
economy of this country for the duration of the existing 


emergency, all increases in wages constitute a temporary. 


addition to pay, not a change in basic wage rates; 

2. That these temporary additions shall be effective 
as of September 1, 1941, and shall terminate auto- 
matically on December 31, 1942, unless the parties ex- 
tend the arrangement by agreement ; 

3. That the employees represented by the Five Oper- 
ating Brotherhoods receive an addition of seven and 
one-half per cent over their present wages rates; 

4. That the employees represented by the Fourteen 
Co-operating Railroad Labor Organizations receive an 
addition of nine cents per hour over their present rates ; 

5. That a permanent basic minimum wage of forty- 
five cents an hour be established in all Class I railroads 
throughout the railroad industry. This involves no 
monetary addition to the above recommended temporary 
increases since those increases, if adopted, would bring 
the compensation of all railroad labor to at least forty- 
five cents per hour. 


Ability to Pay 


“We are unable affirmatively to find, on the basis of 
the record,” the report continued, “that the Class 1 rail- 
roads are now enjoying, or presently will succeed in 
enjoying, revenues in excess of those needed to permit 
them to render the service which the country is now 
calling upon them to render. Whether or to what 
extent the railroads can fairly be called upon to absorb 
a portion of the wage increase which we recommend is 
a question on which we express no opinion. The duty 
of answering this question, if raised by the carriers 
through a request for permission to increase their rates, 
has been assigned by the Congress to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission—a Commission of recognized, out- 
standing ability,,and one which has command of data 
that this Board could not possibly hope to secure. 

“In justice, however, not only to the parties but to 
the public at large, we feel obliged to say that our rec- 
ommended increases in railroad wages have been made 
on the assumption that the railroads can secure needed 
relief from resulting inadequate new revenues by obtain- 
ing permission to increase their transportation rates. 
Indeed, our recommendations are made on the assump- 
tion, though not on the affirmative finding, that a large 
portion of the increased wage bill involved in our rec- 
ommendations will be made good to the carriers through 
increased rates, 

“Our recommended wage increases (including those of 


November 8, 1941 


the Express employees), together with our recommended 
six-day vacation, are estimated by us to involve an in- 
creased cost of about $270,000,000 per year if applied 
to a payroll like that of 1941. If this burden on the 
railroads should be shifted entirely to shippers and pas- 
sengers, in the form of a rate and fare increases, such 
an increase would average about 5 per cent. This per- 
centage estimate, however, takes no account of the like- 
lihood that uniform, horizontal increases in rates and 
fares might be unwise or impracticable; nor does it take 
into account the possibility that, even during the emer- 
gency period, increases in rates and fares might lose for 
the railroads some traffic that they would otherwise carry. 

“Tn view of our belief that a considerable share, at 
least, of the cost of our proposed wage increases will 
necessarily be borne by the general public in the form of 
higher transportation rates (unless the alternative of 
governmental subsidy should be chosen as the lesser 
evil), it follows that, in our opinion, the much larger 
wage increases requested by the employees would in- 
volve not only a much heavier but a much more widely 
distributed draft on the shares of other participants in 
the national income. If the entire cost of meeting the 
employees’ proposed wage scales were to be met by 
horizontally increased rates and fares, such an increase 
would be on the order of 17 per cent on the basis of 
1941 data.” 


Vacations 


The Board recommended: 

1. That a vacation of six consecutive work days 
should be granted with pay to all employees in the 14 
co-operating organizations who work substantially 
throughout the year or who are attached to the in- 
dustry as a result of reasonably continuous employment. 
Any employee who works, sickness and injury excepted, 
not less than 60 per cent of the total work hours per 
year, calculated on the basis of the 48 hour week, shall 
be entitled to a 6-day vacation with pay. All such em- 
ployees who have been so employed during the year 
preceding January 1, 1942, shall receive vacations with 
pay and all employees thereafter who have been sim- 
ilarly employed during a preceding year shall be entitled 
to a vacation with pay. It shall be understood that the 
vacation plan shall be effective as of January 1, 1942. 


2. That it should be recognized by all concerned that 
the present rules were developed for the industry at a 
time when the parties did not contemplate arranging 
for vacations with pay. Any changes in the working 
rules as they apply to vacations with pay should be 
the subject of negotiation between the proper officials 
of the carriers and the employees’ organizations. Nego- 
tiations should be entered into immediately and any 
necessary changes in rules should be agreed upon by 
January 1, 1942, 

3. That the period during which vacations may be 
taken shall be from January 1 to December 31 of each 
year. Due regard consistent with efficient operations 
shall be given to the desires and preferences of the em- 
ployees when fixing the dates for their vacations. 

4. That all employees who are eligible for vacations 
shall be required to take them and the carriers shall 
release such employees from their duties for the vaca- 
tion period. If a carrier finds, in the event of an ex- 
treme emergency, that it cannot release a given employee 
for a vacation, then such an employee shall receive an 
extra week’s pay. \ 

5. That the carriers should hire vacation relief work- 
ers and that a vacation system should not be used as 
a device to make unnecessary jobs for other workers. 
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If a vacation relief worker is not needed in a given in- 
stance, and if failure to hire a vacation relief worker 
does not burden those employees remaining on the job, 
or burden the employee after his return from his vaca- 
tion, the carrier should not be expected to replace every 
employee on vacation with a relief worker. 

6. That whenever more favorable arrangements exist 
with regard to vacations either by agreement or custom 
than those recommended by this Board, such vacation 
arrangements shall be continued. 

In its findings in the rules case the Board said: That 
for the Board to attempt to reach conclusions that could 
be supported by findings which would change the rules, 
would be an impossible task for the following reasons: 
(A) A lack of sufficient time and opportunity in which 
to investigate and study the nature and effect of the 
rules, (B) A lack of sufficient knowledge of the part of 
members of the Board as to the history, background and 
intricacies of the rules as they now affect the railroad in- 
dustry, or would affect it in the event of their change, 
(C) A lack of a record sufficiently complete upon which 
findings as to the individual rules could be based. 


Short Lines 


Our recommendations with respect to the Short Lines 
are therefore that for non-operating employees there 
shall be a basic minimum hourly rate of 40 cents, and 
that some wage increases for the employees of the 
Short Lines should be agreed upon among the parties 
through the processes of negotiation, mediation, arbi- 
tration, and, if necessary, the findings of another Emer- 
gency Board. Similarly there should be negotiation 
and further procedures on the issue of vacations with 
pay for the non-operating employees. It is our judg- 
ment that negotiation over these matters should be in- 
itiated by conferences on the individual properties and 
that if later there are proceedings on regional or national 
lines, these proceedings, whether mediation, arbitration 
or fact-finding and recommendations by an Emergency 
Board, should be confined to employment on the Short 
Lines so that the special problems of such lines and of 
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Five Passenger Diesels of Five Different Roads Line Up For a Picture at Washington, D. C. 
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their employees may be considered independently with- 
out confusing them with similar issues arising between 
the trunk lines and their employees. 

The Board recommends that pay of all Express Agency 
employees receiving less than 45 cents an hour be raised 
to a basic minimum rate of 45 cents an hour; and that 
the basic rate of all other employees of the agency should 
remain unchanged, but that all employees shall receive an 
additional 7%4 cents per hour over present rates of 
pay, the same to begin as of September 1, 1941, and 
to terminate automatically as of December 31, 1942. 


Freight Car Conditions 


in the Northwest* 
By P. P. Barthelemy 


E in the northwest certainly do not wish to face 
W a repetition of some of the conditions that ob- 
tained during the last war. In that emergency 
we were flooded with a lot of weak and worn-out cars. 
To make matters worse, it appears that some experts 
checking on box car supply found several thousand box 
cars stored on spurs on eastern roads. Upon being 
told that these cars were worn out and awaiting dis- 
mantling, they said, “Send them to the Great Northern 
and the Northern Pacific, they’ll be glad to get them.” 
And they did,—and we weren’t. Those box cars were 
unfit for grain; therefore, they had to be used for rough 
lumber. But this required an out movement of 1,500 
to 2,000 miles over two or three ranges of mountains, 
and a similar return load haul. It was all hurry-up then 
too, and trains were fast and heavy. Those cars were 
old wood-underframe type with short wood draft timbers. 
The result of handling them was a general gumming-up 
of train schedules and cluttering-up of rip tracks. 
I do not wish to seem an alarmist, but the trend now 


* Abstract of remarks made during discussion of the report on Commod- 
ity Loading, presented at the Car Department Officers Association annual 
meeting, held at Chicago, September 23 and 24. Mr. Barthelemy is master 
car builder of the Great Northern, with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn. 
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indicates a possible repetition of a similar condition 
which will burden northwest roads with a lot of badly- 
worn cars, cars that may have limited serviceability in 
flat short haul territory and where rough lading is 
available for cars in poor commodity condition, but they 
are lemons to us. ‘They have no place in our fast 100- 
car trains over heavy mountain grades. 

The cars that “get our goat” are those on which mainte- 
nance has been neglected, of which we are handed a 
considerable number, particularly loads. Badly worn 
couplers, worn-out draft gears and attachments, gen- 
erally corroded, fatigued and cracked draft sills, bodies 
and trucks in poor condition, etc. It is still true that a 
chain is no stronger than the weakest link, and wired 
links are no links at all. 

Another disturbing factor is hot-box trouble on cars 
that have not had boxes properly repacked, the neglect 
apparently being that while cars are stenciled, the boxes 
were not jacked and worn brasses and flat wedges, par- 
ticularly those with badly worn or bedded-in backs, not 
removed. In a number of instances, even the packing 
has not been renewed. Rule 66 is an excellent rule, 
but at present it is sadly deficient in teeth; certainly 
there is no evidence of wisdom teeth. To properly 
control hot-box troubles, the provisions of Rule 66 
should be made mandatory or cut journals made owners’ 
responsibility to bring these recalcitrant owners into 
line. In times like these, we cannot afford to have pre- 
ventable hot-box delays, as not only are urgently needed 
materials delayed but there also results the equivalent 
of many car-days’ loss. 

Fortunate indeed are roads so situated that they can 
take new cars and, as their commodity condition drops, 
demote them down the line, finally to brick and tile, 
thence to the scrap heap. In the Northwest we cannot 
do that as our commodity condition requirements are 
high and the need for rough box cars small. As a con- 
sequence box cars in general must be maintained to an 
unusually high commodity standard. This requires 
major repairs, amounting practically to rebuilding of 
bodies, every 10 to 12 years. Our high-class commodi- 
ties are dressed lumber, flour, sugar, paper, etc., and to 
meet the exacting demands of shippers, floors have to 
be sanded smooth and we varnish entire the interior, 
including floors. We do this on all heavy-repair box, and, 
of course, on all new box. Furthermore, forest-product 
shippers demand box cars of large cubic capacity. 

The demand for rough lumber box has dwindled, 
and is now comparatively small. We use a considerable 
number of rough box cars for coal loading, most of which 
on the Great Northern is over our own line, and for that 
purpose we utilize our arch-bar box cars, thus relieving 
that many interchange cars for other revenue service. 
Another measure which helps to conserve box-car sup- 
ply and reduce empty movements is to load the smaller 
cubic capacity grain box with coal at Lake Superior ter- 
minals and return them to the grain territory. This, 
of course, necessitates a thorough cleaning and washing 
out before the car is again loaded with grain, but we 
have proper facilities to handle this cleaning promptly. 

Grain box cars, besides being grain tight, must be of 
sturdy construction. As may be expected, comparatively 
few of the older box from light or non-grain areas are 
fit for this lading. Neither, generally speaking, is it 


feasible to make those cars fit without a considerable ex- . 


penditure in material and labor, which even if possible, 
would be poor general car maintenance since a car 
might haul only one grain load and the money expended 
in fitting it may add little or nothing to the general com- 
modity use of the car. It is important that box cars 
specially fitted for grain be kept in grain territory. 


November 8, 194] 


It is also important that high commodity box cars 
loaded off line be returned promptly, and that all rough 
lading that may seriously impair the high commodity 
condition of the cars be avoided on the return movement. 

While I have emphasized our own conditions, I am 
not unmindful of the fact that other districts have their 
peculiar problems requiring special cars in special con- 
dition. It is not a sound policy to pool freight cars to 
any great extent; and, if carried to extremes, would 
simply lead to confusion. We can accomplish a great 
deal by thoroughly understanding each other’s problems, 
then cooperating wholeheartedly to the end that the 
highest possible degree of utilization of freight-car equip- 
ment be attained. 


Improved Large- 
Capacity Sand Valve 


HE Ross and White Company, Chicago, has re- 

l cently developed a five-inch diameter weather proof 

steel sand valve and boiler tube spout to facilitate 
the sanding of various types of steam locomotives. The 
valve, which is connected directly to the bottom of the 
sanding tower, may be operated from the engine tender 
by a rod provided for that purpose. It is connected to 
the spout, a five-inch boiler tube, by section of non- 
collapsible wire-reinforced hose, which permits the spout 
to be raised above the clearance line. Another section 
of non-collapsible wire-reinforced hose is attached to the 
outlet end of the spout to provide increased flexibility 
and adapt it for sand domes on various types of loco- 
motives. 

The spout is held up above the clearance line by a 
3g-in. cable which is passed through a covered cable 
sheave, or pulley, and is attached to a suitable counter- 
weight. The counterweight operates on a safety guide 
rod, provided with a spring seat, preventing any possi- 
bility of the counterweight falling in the event of a 
broken cable, and causing injury to workmen below. 


Rey 


A Close-Up View of One of the New Five-Inch, Moisture-Proof 
Sand Valves, Attached to a 10-Ton Dry Sand Tank 















How to Improve the 
Scarce Materials Situation 


CHICAGO. 
To THE Epitor: 


The Railway Age of October 11 calls attention to the extreme 
difficulty of procuring materials for the manufacture of railway 
equipment. It invites communications to aid in the solution of 
this difficulty. 

Perhaps the largest field of railway purchases, certainly the 
one most vital to adequate transportation in the present emerg- 
ency, is rolling equipment—locomotives and freight cars. Both 
construction and repair in this field have been given A-3 prior- 
ity. Many equipment manufacturers, including specialty con- 
cerns, can show that this A-3 applies to more than 90 per cent 
of their sales. 


“Where Everything Is A-3, Nothing Is A-3” 


Very few of our federal administrators grasp the significance 
of the latter fact.. It means that practically none of the A-3 
priority orders going to such manufacturers has any rating pref- 
erence over any other order. Where everything is preferred, 
nothing is preferred. Where everything is A-3, nothing is A-3. 

It is evident in this field that relative priority must be based 
upon something other than the allotted priority rating. What 
that governing factor is can be ascertained by reading the Gen- 
eral Preference Orders. The buyer who is entitled to prior 
delivery is not always the one who has placed his order first. 
Except in cases where the buyer has been very dilatory in plac- 
ing his order, the preferred purchaser must be: 

1. A buyer who possesses not more than a reasonable inven- 
tory, and 

2. The customer who needs and can use the material first. 


Subterfuge Is Invited 


More than ever, this situation creates an incentive to mis- 
represent both the state of the buyer’s inventory and the date 
when he will need the goods. Subterfuge is very easy for most 
equipment organizations and only a little less easy for railway 
purchasing and stores departments. During the years when 
railroad and locomotive buying was intermittently a feast and 
a famine, every equipment shop in the country became idle for 
the same periods and spasmodically jumped into frantic activity. 
Materials were all required at the same time. The situation was 
not unlike the scarcity in the present defense period. Everybody 
asked for deliveries in advance of their needs and lied about their 
production schedules. 

Most large companies maintain permanent “follow-up” depart- 
ments and one of the necessary talents is the ability to conceal 
the truth about the actual state of their production schedule. Even 
when equipment companies are shut down due to strikes, few of 
them will stop the flow of goods to their plants until tracks are 
— and cars are held under demurrage, and somebody yells 
about it. 


Real Needs Overlooked, Minor Ones Satisfied 


As a result of the extension of this time-honored practice into 
the present defense emergency, all deliveries in this important 
field are now on a hit-or-miss basis. The seller must endeavor 
to be both a detective or fortune teller if he hopes to make a fair 
distribution between customers. Frequently the one who was 
the best “peacetime” customer gets the preference. Often ma- 
terial is delivered to a railroad or a contract shop which cannot 
possibly use it for several months, while some more truthful or 
less noisy customer is severely crippled for lack of the very 
same material, 

Most of the boys who have played this game for years believe 
there is no other way to play, but there will be no fair and equit- 
able distribution of materials and no efficient utilization of avail- 
abie supplies until the truth about the purchasers’ needs is broad- 
Cast to the suppliers and sub-suppliers. Tell it to them and then 


Communications and Books... 
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crucify them if they do not meet the critical date or give timely 
warning of their inability to do so. 

It is perhaps impossible to check every situation involved in 
this network of misrepresentation but it should be easy to check 
the most important spots. It would seem that the whole situa- 
tion could be cured and made orderly if someone with authority 
would make up complete operating schedules of every car-build- 
ing shop and let every interested party know exactly when one 
job would be completed and another would start.’ The railroads, 
the car builders, the steel companies and other suppliers are all 
working to one end. They should know what that end is, in- 
cluding the time element, if they are to coordinate their efforts, 
in the best interests of national defense. 


Publicity in “Railway Age” Suggested 


It is not a difficult matter to check a carbuilding schedule, or 
a heavy repair schedule, if you have access to the records. A 
shop cannot schedule more cars, over a given period, than its 
capacity. It cannot schedule in advance of the steel mill’s sched- 
ule of its steel deliveries or the delivery of any other important 
item. Under present federal regulations, it can force deliveries 
on time, if the time is reasonable. There is no reason why it 
should be permitted to try to force them earlier. 

It is not a difficult matter to keep the suppliers informed of 
the true schedule. Every one of them subscribes to and reads 
the Railway Age. The current carbuilding schedules could be 
run in that publication, monthly, in a comparatively small space 
and changed as conditions demanded. 

If the delivery deadline is positively known and the supplier 
knows that he is going to be arraigned for failure to meet it, 
this should exert a stronger pressure upon him than the repre- 
sentations which he gets from the same professional follow-up 
men who have cried “wolf” to him for years. There will be 
objections to this from those who cannot visualize any plan, 
except the one they have been following for decades. They will 
find, however, that organized effort by a well-informed group 
will give them better service than a situation in which only a 
mind-reader could deliver the goods. 

ANONYMOUS 

[We do not usually publish anonymous letters, but we are 
making an exception in this case because of the importance of 
the subject and because the writer seems to have a serious and 
constructive purpose; and he is evidently well acquainted with 
the subject he discusses. What do our readers think of his 
suggestions ?—Ep!Tor] 


New Book 


Railway Engineer, The Story of George Stephenson, by Clara 
Ingram Judson. 8% in. by 5% in. 171 pages. Bound in cloth. 
Published by Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. Price $1.50. 


This little book is, for a work aimed at a juvenile audience, 
a surprisingly accurate account of the life of George Stephenson, 
the most significant figure in the pioneer development of the 
steam locomotive. It is written for children from about the ages 
of 10 to 15 and has a conversational style designed to interest 
them. The most attractive thing about the book is the large 
number of drawings by Eric Simon, an expert in 18th century 
background, who spent hours studying the Stephenson -locomo- 
tives to achieve detailed correctness. 


THE PROFANITY of a Canadian National train crew working 
out of Moncton, N. B., has netted $9.56 for the aid of bomb 
victims in Britain. This curious generation of funds resulted 
from a mutual pact by members of the crew that anyone who 
used an unduly “rough” word would place a penny in a box, 
proceeds to go to the Queen’s Canadian fund. On a recent 
week-end the crew reached its Moncton terminal carrying the 
box overflowing with 956 pennies. 
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Steel Allocation 


Versus Priority 


AAR ponders equipment and 
depreciation problems—steel 
to be rationed soon 


Ways and means of convincing defense 
authorities that more steel and other ma- 
terials should be made available for the 
construction of equipment, the impending 
Interstate Commerce Commission order re- 
quiring the inauguration of depreciation 
accruals on roadway and structures and 
the problem of handling the Christmas 
season’s passenger business, which will be 
augmented this year by the travel of fur- 
loughed members of the armed forces, oc- 
cupied directors of the Association of 
American Railroads at their October 31 
meeting in Washington, D. C. 

The situation with respect to materials 
_ for equipment may be improved as a result 
of the Supply Priorities and Allocations 
Board’s November 1 announcement that it 
had requested the Office of Production 
Management to develop an allocation sys- 
tem for steel. Although “substantial steps” 
in the substitution of allocations for prior- 
ities “have already been taken in the 
handling of orders for steel plate,” SPAB’s 
call is for an extension of the policy 
throughout the steel industry. “Primary 
purpose of the step, of course, is to assure 
distribution of the available supply where 
it will do the most good,” the SPAB an- 
nouncement said. “Operation of the exist- 
ing priorities system does not provide an 
adequate check against hoarding and the 
accumulation of excessive inventories. 
Furthermore, under priorities there is no 
simple way by which the armed forces and 
civilian consumers may be assured that 
the nation’s over-all steel production will 
be properly proportioned into the types of 
steel which are in greatest demand.” 

With respect to the depreciation order 
which the I. C. C. has been expected to 
issue with a January 1, 1942, effective 
date, the board instructed the A. A. R. Ac- 
counting Division to continue its negotia- 
tions with the commission along four gen- 
eral lines. First, to undertake to see that 
the forthcoming order does not disturb the 
existing accounting classification any more 
than is necessary. Second, to stress the 
necessity for fitting I. C. C. requirements 
into those of the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue. Third, to make presentations to the 
effect that depreciation accruals should not 
be required on strictly track items. Fourth, 
that the Division negotiate with the com- 
mission for a substantial delay in the effec- 


tive date of the order, representing that 
it should not be made effective before Jan- 
uary 1, 1943, at the earliest, in view of the 
time that will be required to work out the 
above-mentioned matters. 

Problems arising in connection with the 
holiday travel of members of the armed 
forces on furlough are to be worked out 
with the Army which is arranging to have 
the furloughs staggered over the period 
from December 13 until January 11. Mean- 
while, the railroads will present their 
schedules for holiday train service to the 
Army as a guide to the operation of its 
staggered-furlough plan. As noted in the 
Railway Age of October 18, page 638, the 
holiday travel of men on furlough is ex- 
pected to increase greatly as a result of 
the recent change in furlough regulations, 
which now permit the release at one time 
of up to 50 per cent of the individuals in 
a unit. 


Status of R. F. C. Rail Loans 


The monthly financial statement of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation as of 
September 30 shows loans to railroads 
(including receivers) of $810,325,175 and 
repayments of $349,389,386. 


I. C. Speeds Up Freight Service to 
Shreveport 


Package car service from Chicago to 
Shreveport, La., was speeded up on No- 
vember 3 when the Illinois Central placed 
in effect a schedule of 35% hr. for the 955 


miles. 


Transportation of Explosives 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has made public its order of September 20, 
prescribing amended regulations for the 
transportation of explosives and other dan- 
gerous articles by rail in freight, express, 
and baggage service, and by water and 
highway. The document setting forth the 
new regulations covers 138 mimeographed 
sheets. 


Appeal from Milwaukee Plan 
Taken Under Advisement 


Appeal of nine groups of security hold- 
ers from the plan of reorganization pro- 
posed for the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission ‘and approved by the 
federal district court at Chicago, was taken 
under advisement by the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals at Chicago on 
October 31. Security holders emphasized 
improved earnings of the carrier as a fac- 
tor warranting at least a revision of the 
plan. 
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Pullman Trial 
Begins at Phila. 


Counsel objects to giving infor- 
mation which might be use- 
ful to rival firms 


“This case arose by reason of the com- 
plaint of a competitor.” So did Seth W. 
Richardson, a lawyer for Pullman, Inc., 
express his version of the origin of the 
federal government’s anti-trust suit against 
the Pullman organization, trial of which 
opened in the United States district court 
at Philadelphia, Pa.,.on November 3 before 
a special three-judge “expediting” court 
composed of John Biggs, Jr., H. F. Good- 
rich and Albert Maris. Fowler Hamilton, 
special assistant to the attorney-general, 
denied that the suit was instituted on be- 
half of any private party, adding that, even 
if true, it would have no relevance to: the 
government’s right to prosecute an unlaw- 
ful condition. He was upheld in the lat- 
ter contention. by Presiding’ Judge Biggs, 
who while not passing judgment on the 
truth of the charge, held that “motive is 
not pertinent ; the question is whether there 


has been a violation of the law.” 


Mr. Richardson’s characterization of the 
suit was made during his appeal to the 
court to deny the government’s request that 
Pullman be required to produce detailed 
data revealing the sale prices, cost figures 
(labor, materials and profit) and date of 
order of every lot of cars sold by the 
Pullman manufacturing unit to the Penn- 
sylvania, New York Central, Union Pa- 
cific and Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
over a period of several years. The Pull- 
man counsel objected to furnishing such 
data on the grounds that the company is. 
unwilling to “show to the world” the de- 
tails of purchases by individual roads be- 
cause use might be made of them by car- 
building rivals for purposes beyond the 
confines of the court proceeding. R. M. 
Shaw, another Pullman lawyer, urged the 
court to continue the case without requir- 
ing such evidence until it develops conclu- 
sively that it would be a determining 
factor. - 

Mr. Hamilton insisted that such data is 
required by the government in its attempt 
to prove that Pullman exercises power to: 
restrain trade in the sale of passenger- 
train cars by reason of different price pol- 
icies in the sale of “non-competitive” types 
of equipment—sleeping and parlor cars— 
to the Pullman operating unit as com- 
pared with the sale of “competitive” equip- 
ment—coaches, diners, baggage-cars, etc.— 


(Continued on page 759) 
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Tax Bill Soaks 
Revamped Roads 


Carriers seek revision of order 
that they use new capital as 
excess profits basis 


Internal Revenue Code amendments de- 
signed to bring tax relief to reorganized 
railroads are being proposed by the car- 
. riers and railroad security owners for in- 
clusion in the forthcoming administrative 
tax bill upon which the Treasury Depart- 
ment is now working. The case for the 
reorganized railroads was stated recently 
in joint memorandum submitted to the 
Treasury by the Association of American 
Railroads and the Railroad Security Own- 
ers Association, Inc. 

Generally the memorandum proposed that 
the law be amended to provide that the 
tax basis of the property of a reorganized 
road shall not be reduced below the orig- 
inal cost basis approved by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission under the account- 
ing rules prescribed in the Chicago Great 
Western case. The commission in that C. 


G. W. decision, which was reviewed in the, 


Railway Age of June 28, page 1194, per- 
mitted the original cost to be shown on 
the hooks of the reorganized company and 
used in accounting for current exhaustion 
and replacements. 

Outlining the tax problem of railroads 
in reorganization, the A. A. R.—Security 
Owners memorandum assumed that Con- 
gress could not have contemplated that 
as a result of reorganization the tax con- 
tributions of reorganized roads “should be 
increased—increased, indeed, to an amount 
quite out of proportion to the contributions 
of other railroads which are already car- 
rying as full a share of the nation’s tax 
burden as it is economically wise to im- 
pose.” Yet, the memorandum goes on, 
“that very result will follow under existing 
law as now administered unless the Con- 
gress enacts remedial amendments.” 

Continuing, the memorandum says that 
the existing provisions of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code, as they are now being applied 
to a reorganized railroad, “so reduce the 
taxable basis of its property as to create 
for it taxable income for normal and ex- 
cess profits taxes which will be very much 
greater than would be the case if it were 
not reorganized, though it continues with 
the very same property and with the very 
same revenue.” Under the present law, it 
is pointed out, a cancellation of indebted- 
ness incident to reorganization may be held 
to be income. “If so,” the memorandum 
added, “the reorganized carrier must either 
pay (which none could do) the resulting 
income tax on the amount of the debt re- 
duction or may consent to a reduction in 
its basis of property in conformity with 
the pertinent regulations.” Such interpre- 
tations of the present law, it is held, oper- 
ate to the disadvantage of the reorganized 
carrier in two ways, i.e., they bring about 
a decrease in deductions for depreciation 
ani retirements, and a decrease in the “ta- 
vested capital credit” for excess profits 
taxes. 

in the former connection the memoran- 
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dum gives the illustration of a property of 
which the original cost is $500,000,000 and 
retirement and depreciation deductions for 
tax purposes $5,000,000. If such a company 
were reorganized and its property written 
down to $200,000,000, “these allowable 
deductions will be proportionately reduced 
to two-fifths of $5,000,000, or $2,000,000.” 
Thus “two carriers with the same income 
from operations will have different taxable 
incomes, and the disadvantage will be with 
that carrier which has been reorganized.” 
In the Great Western case the I. C. C. is 
said to have “recognized this inequity so 
far as its own accounting rules are con- 
cerned.” 

With respect to disadvantages to reor- 
ganized roads which will result from the 
decrease in “invested capital credit” for 
excess profits taxes, the memorandum as- 
serted that in cases now pending the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau findings indicate 
that “the new basis of property will be de- 
termined by reference to the market value 
of all or part of the reorganized company’s 
securities.” Application of the market 
value method, it added, would decrease the 
invested capital credit for the purpose of 
computing excess profits taxes; and “this 
would further increase the disproportionate 
burden of taxes payable by the reorganized 
carrier.” 


R. B. A. Special Train to Make Run 
in 17 Hours 


The special train to be operated by the 
Pennsylvania to and from the annual din- 
ner of the Railway Business Association 
in Chicago on November 13 will make the 
run from New York to Chicago in 17 hrs. 
10 min. on the following schedule, de- 
parting from New York on the afternoon 
of November 12: 


Eve) NCW COON s Soa Ciselctrest. 3 5:05 PM e.s. t. 
| Ree OO ee ett 5:20 PM e.s. t. 
gfe ee ae Spee 6:26 PM e.s. t. 
Lv. North Philadelphia, Pa..... 6:34 PMe.s. t. 
EWG TRO A wr ci fs cin eae 04 PMe.s. t. 
Ag; | arrintarg Pas. . ean de 8:27 PM e.s. t. 
Ly. Harsidburg, Pao kc oe 8:35 PMe.s. t. 
EW Sewanee: Wi onic seg «aces els 9:45 PM e.s. t. 
7S Aa, S| ee ae eee 11:03 PM e. s. t. 
Ee WR Once oes ee ee 11:07 PM e. s. t. 
7 ge io) SS 2 Se 1:34 AM e. s. t. 
Ev. . -Pittsburen, Pass c0.6...s 1:39 AMe.s. t. 
Ar.: Cresthne, Ohio: 26.062. << 5:15 AMe.s. t. 
Ev. ‘Crestline, Ohia. sc. «x6 55% 5:19 AMe.s. t. 
Pit / CRNOMMO < ots ie SiGe Sw cas 9:15AM c.s. t. 


More Land-Grant Business 


President Roosevelt’s executive order of 
November 2, directing that the Coast Guard 
operate as part of the Navy, will make 
some rail shipments handled for the Coast 
Guard eligible for land-grant deductions. 
In other words they will hereafter qualify 
as “ .,. naval property of the United 
States moving for ... naval and not for 
civil use.” 

The initial appraisal of the situation by 
railroad men indicates that the tonnage 
involved will not be substantial since the 
materials moving in connection with Coast 
Guard civil functions will presumably con- 
tinue to pay full rates. It is pointed out, 
however, that it is difficult to determine 
at the outset what may be involved ulti- 
mately in such a situation. As noted in 
the Railway Age of November 1, page 
709, many difficulties have arisen as to the 
applicability of land-grant rates to traffic 
moving in connection with the national de- 
fense program. - 
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Says NYC Violates 
Panama Canal Act 


Trusteeing stock of lake carrier 
not deemed to meet strict 
terms of the law 

The New York Central’s interest in the 


Nicholson Universal Steamship Company, 
a Great Lakes operator, constitutes a vio- 


_lation of the so-called Panama-Canal-Act 


provisions of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
according to the findings of an Interstate 
Commerce Commission report which was 
dated October 6 and made public October 30. 
The majority report, from which Commis- 
sioners Porter and Mahaffe dissented, stated 
that no order would be entered at this 
time, “but respondents will be expected 
voluntarily to divest themselves of their 
interest in, and remove the possibility of 
exercising control over, Nicholson Uni- 
versal”; and “unless such action is taken 
within 90 days we shall then consider our 
further action in this proceeding.” 

The decision followed generally the pro- 
posed report of Examiner R. G. Taylor 
which was reviewed in the Railway Age 
of February 15, page 324. Leading up to 
its conclusion, the majority found that 
competition exists between N. Y. C. and 
Nicholson; that the railroad “had con- 
trolled, and still controls, and otherwise 
has had, and still has, an interest in Nichol- 
son Universal” within the meaning of the 
aforementioned Panama-Canal-Act provi- 
sions (now found in section 5 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act) and of section 1 (3) 
(b) of the act; and that “no application 
has been filed by the New York Central 
under section 5 (16) seeking authority to 
continue to have such control and such 
interest.” The proceeding, docketed as No. 
28162, is an undertaking by the commission 
to determine the status of the New York 
Central-Nicholson tie-up which has come 
about by reason of the relationship of N. 
Y. C. affiliates to the United States Freight 
Company. 

The latter, owner of Universal Carload- 
ing & Distributing Company, was former 
owner also of Nicholson, which has been 
sold to Overlakes Freight Corporation un- 
der a purchase agreement interpreted by 
the commission as leaving the president 
of United States Freight with “dominat- 
ing power” over the actions of Nicholson. 
The report traces the relationship of the 
New York Central and United States 
Freight from back in 1929 when the rail- 
road advanced to its affiliate, Merchants 
Despatch, Inc., some $13,575,000, while 
Merchants Despatch in turn advanced a 
like amount to the L. C. L. Corporation. 
The latter used the funds to acquire 126,- 
600 shares of United States Freight stock, 
pledging such stock with Merchants Des- 
patch as collateral under an agreement 
which stipulated that interest on L. C. L.’s 
loan from Merchants would be equal to 
the dividends received on the collateralized 
U. S. Freight stock. 

Subsequently there were some changes 
in the amounts of these advances and the 
holdings of U. S. Freight stock; and also 


(Continued on page 760) 
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Opening Guns in 
Waterway Battle 


Pork-barrel bill urged as de- 
fense measure and to boost 
post-war business 


A lengthy statement which may well be 
considered as a “build-up” for the forth- 
coming billion-dollar rivers and harbors 
bill was inserted in the Appendix. of the 
November 3 issue of the Congressional 
Record by Representative Mansfield, Dem- 
ocrat of Texas, chairman of the House 
rivers and harbors committee. In the 
statement Mr. Mansfield not only defends 
the huge amount of money and the large 
number of costly projects in the bill, but 
also sharply criticizes the railroads for 
their active opposition to certain features 
of the proposed measure such as the St. 
Lawrence seaway and power project. 

Mr. Mansfield began his statement by 
telling his colleagues that the forthcoming 
bill will embrace about 230 projects in- 
volving an ultimate cost of approximately 
$1,000,000,000, “much of which will be for 
power, now so urgently needed.” He also 
declared that no appropriations will be 
recommended for any of these projects 
during the existence of the national emer- 
gency, except for those embracing “urgent 
features of national defense.” 

He also urged that projects other than 
those necessary for defense should be con- 
sidered for appropriations in the order of 
their priority, under budgetary and con- 
gressional approval, after the emergency. 
They would, he felt, then constitute a long- 
range program to serve the purpose not 
only of providing for our commercial needs, 
but also of taking care of an acute labor 
situation following the suspension of the 
defense activities. Such a backlog of pub- 
lic works, he continued, would then be in 
readiness to be drawn upon without having 
to await the process of securing necessary 
legislative authority. He also conceded 
that some of the projects have greater 
merit than others, but upon the whole he 
believes that “they constitute a great pro- 
gram of improvement for the betterment 
of our commercial conditions and for the 
safety of our nation in the years to come.” 

After stating that it has been more than 
three years since a general rivers and har- 
bor bill has been enacted, Mr. Mansfield 
went on to declare that this bill represents 
an accumulation of projects, many of which 
are of comparative long standing. It also 
includes, he said, the St. Lawrence sea- 
way and the Florida Ship Canal, which 
account for the large proportion of the 
total authorization. Other than these two 
measures, he did not think that the forth- 
coming bill is of unusual size for a three 
or four year accumulation. In fact, he 
asserted, that it will be considerably less 
than the bill of 1935, when projects total- 
ing $660,000,000 were authorized. 

The rivers and harbors chairman also 
cited with approval the extensive system 
of strategic canals in Europe, adding that 
pressure from competing agencies has not 
been permitted to block these “vital cross 
connections.” He then turned to the sub- 
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ject of the recent so-called gasoline short- 
age and the “lively dispute” as to whether 
the rail lines could make up the shortage. 
With the completion of the Florida barge 
canal, he insisted, there could be no ques- 
tion of a shortage of gasoline on the east- 
ern seaboard. 

The chairman also criticized some of the 
interests who are opposing the St. Law- 
rence seaway, saying that these same in- 
terests are now urging the construction of 
an $8,000,000 lock in the Soo Channel. 
“The same organizations,” he pointed out, 
“that opposed the seaway upon the ground 
that it could be of no defense. value for 
the reason that it would require four years 
for completion, and that the war would 
then be over, are now claiming that the 
lock is urgently needed for defense in the 
present conflict. Yet the ore for the pas- 
sage of which the lock improvements are 
now being urged would require five years 
for conversion into an effective battleship. 
How the war which would end in less than 
four years, according to the earlier con- 
tention, will still be raging at the end of 
five years has not been explained.” 

After explaining that he did not belong 
to that school of thought which contends 
that the railroads should have a monopoly 
of transportation, he observed that repre- 
sentatives of the carriers had often taken 
the position before his committee that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission was the 
court of last resort in rate matters and 
that his committee could not legally go into 
that matter in determining the economic 
feasibility of a waterway project. 

Next, Mr. Mansfield tried to convince 
his colleagues that waterway transporta- 
tion is not injurious to the railroads. He 
cited a letter from the late James J. Hill 
to the Lakes-to-Gulf Deep Waterway Con- 
vention in Chicago in 1908, in which the 
empire ‘builder is purported to have said 
that “you cannot find a man eminent in 
railroading in this country today who is 
not also an ardent advocate of waterway 
improvement.” 

Lastly, Mr. Mansfield contended that the 
argument that water transportation will re- 
duce railway employment is without 
foundation in fact. Rather, it was his 
belief that railroad consolidations, the 
adoption of improved methods of maintain- 
ing roadbeds, tracks, and equipment, and 
the greater efficiency in operation are the 
measures that tend to reduce employment 
in the railway service. Moreover, he 
claimed, the public has not received the 
benefits of this improved operation in the 
form of reduced transportation costs. 


Towage of Floating Objects 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 4, has issued an order, effective 
December 4, which exempts from regyla- 
tion under Part III of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act the transportation by contract 
water carriers “of empty vessels to and 
from shipyards, floating objects such as 
logs and piling in rafts, and derricks, 
dredges, tanks, caissons, pontoons and 
other floating objects or varying shapes, 
sizes and drafts which are not designed or 
used for the carrying of passengers or 
property.” 


‘until much more 
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What Factors Make 


Travel Fluctuate? 


Condition of patrons’ purses, 
competition, fares weighed 
in Miss Aitchison's study 


The Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
Bureau of Statistics has made public a 
“Preliminary Examination of Factors Af- 
fecting the Demand: for Rail Passenger 
Travel” which was prepared by Miss Bea- 
trice Aitchison, daughter of Commissioner 
Clyde B. Aitchison. The study carries the 
usual disclaimer—indicating that it has been 
“issued as information,” and “has not been 
formally considered or adopted” by the 
commission. 

Miss Aitchison calls the study an attempt 
to segregate and measure some of the var- 
ious factors entering the demand for rail 
passenger service, “with a view to indicat- 
ing what part the fare level plays in in- 
fluencing the traveling public and what part 
may be attributed to other factors of the 
economy.” While she presented an im- 
posing array of tabular and graphical ma- 
terial, Miss Aitchison nevertheless found 
that “a conclusive solution cannot be given 
information has been 
made available.”. However, her analysis of 
available data did lead her to the following 
conclusion : 

“Income of potential rail passengers and 
competition of other forms of transporta- 
tion, as well as the level of the fare for rail 
travel, are important in determining the 
use of passenger service on the railways. 
Sleeping and parlor car use depends more 
upon passenger income available for travel 
than upon the fare for this service. It is 
not affected greatly by highway transpor- 
tation. Airplanes are becoming important 
competitors of Pullman service, but no at- 
tempt has been made to measure the effect 
of this competition because of the lack of 
data. Another factor which has not been 
explicitly examined is the effect of varying 
differentials between first-class and coach 
fares. 

“The use of coach service also is de- 
pendent upon national income, but is more 
sensitive to motor bus and automobile 
competition, and changes in fare than the 
Pullman service. At the present fare-level, 
other influences remaining the same, a 
change in the effective fare per mile will 
be accompanied by a more than propor- 
tionate change in coach passenger-miles 


and hence a change in coach revenue, both 


in a direction opposite to that of the fare 
change. 

“Commutation traffic, the business serv- 
ice, varies with national income and _ in- 
versely with the effective commutation 
fare. Between 1929 and 1933, during de- 
pressed business conditions new travel 
habits were established for one reason of 
another, and commutation traffic has not 
responded to the better economic condi- 
tions since that time.” 

The study. with ‘its appendix covers 59 
mimeographed sheets, and it is Statement 
No. 4129. Following her statement of the 
problem and a review of general trends of 
passenger traffic, Miss Aitchison proceeded 
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to a discussion of data bearing on the av- 
erage length of journey and the seasonal 
variation in passenger travel. Among the 
“economic factors involved” general busi- 
ness conditions is listed first—“people can- 
not spend money for travel unless they 
have it... therefore, the income level 
and the trend of income are relevant fac- 
tors in any study of passenger transporta- 
tion demand.” From Miss Aitchison’s con- 
sideration of this factor, “it seems safe to 
generalize that a lag between passenger 
traffic and business conditions does exist, 
but that the length of the lag varies con- 
siderably from period to period.” 

The study’s consideration of the “com- 
petitive forms of transportation” factor 
brought out how the airways are becoming 
“increasingly important,” and how the pri- 
vate automobile and motor bus “have 
been exceedingly important, but there seem 
to be no adequate measures of the com- 
petitive impact of these factors.” Later on, 
however, Miss Aitchison had this to say: 

“Until 1932 the coach fare level re- 
mained relatively stable. The increase in 
income and motor fuel consumption, ac- 
companied by decreases in coach passenger- 
miles and revenue are evidence that motor 
competition in the form of private automo- 
biles and buses overshadowed all other in- 
fluences affecting coach travel. From 1929 
to 1932 motor competition remained con- 
stant, but a decline in income took its place 
as a factor in decreasing coach passenger- 
miles and revenue. After 1933 motor com- 
petition increased, but was counter-influ- 
enced by a rise in income which permitted 
a fare reduction to play a part in adding 
to passenger-miles and revenue. In 1934 
and 1935, while the fare was almost con- 
stant, passenger-miles and revenue changed 
little. The average fare went down in 
1936, and passenger-miles and revenue both 


increased, indicating a more than propor- 


tionate response of traffic to the fare re- 
duction. A further increase in passenger- 
miles accompanied a lowering of the effec- 
tive fare in 1937. The increase in travel 
was not as great proportionately as the 
lowering of the fare, and the revenue for 
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the country as a whole did not increase. 
In 1938 the effect of the advance in the 
effective fare basis in lowering miles and 
revenue cannot be traced as clearly, since 
income of the potential passengers as a 
whole also decreased in that year. In 1939 
and 1940 increased income and motor fuel 
consumption balanced each other, and fare 
decreases were accompanied by increases 
in both passenger-miles and revenue.” 

Discussions along the foregoing lines of 
the trend by districts were also presented 
by Miss Aitchison as she led up to her 
general conclusion set forth above. In the 
appendix to the study she discussed in turn 
the development of a mathematical form- 
ula for arriving at a demand function for 
rail travel, and the elasticity of rail travel. 
“Assuming other factors to be the same,” 
her measures of elasticity of coach travel 
with respect to fares showed that “within 
the range of average revenue per passen- 
ger-mile between 1.6 and 3.4 cents, an in- 
crease of total revenue with a decrease in 
fare below three cents is indicated.” 


Freight Car Loading 


Loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended November 1 totaled 894,739 cars, 
The Association of American Railroads 
announced on November 6. This was a 
decrease of 18,866 cars below the preceding 
week, but an increase of 99,942 cars, or 
12.6 per cent, above the corresponding week 
last year and an increase of 93,631 cars, 
or 11.7 per cent, above the comparable 
1939 week. 

As reported in last week’s issue, loadings 
of revenue freight for the week ended Oc- 
tober 25, totaled 913,605 cars, and the sum- 
mary for that week, compiled by the Car 
Service Division, A. A. R., follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For Week Ended Saturday, October 25 


Districts 1941 1940 1939 
Baster® ...... 0: 189,727 173,518 169,462 
Allegheny ..... 196,790 168,478 171,539 
Pocahontas .... 59,423 49,142 58,830 
Southern ...... 124,575 115,630 113,747 
Northwestern .. 143,587 137,528 127,169 
Central Western 138,066 134,448 130,737 
Southwestern .. 61,437 58,913 57,874 
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Total Western 
Districts .... 343,090 330,889 315,780 


Total All Roads 913,605 837,657 829,358 
Commodities 
Grain and grain 








products .... 35,083 40,421 40,232 
Live stock .... 20,378 22,509 20,410 
CF eo icaas ced 165,220 136,430 160,298 
eT SRI pees ee 13,140 11,989 11,673 
Forest products. 45,917 43,604 37,625 

EER, per 68,455 68,512 62,063 
Merchandise l.c.l. 159,828 156,728 159,389 
Miscellaneous .. 405,584 357,464 337,668 
October 25 .... 913,605 837,657 829,358 
October 18 .... 922,884 813,909 856,289 
October 11 .... 903,877 811,906 839,952 
October 4 ..... 917,516 806,004 830,102 
September 27 .. 919,510 822,434 829,696 





Cumulative Total, 

43 Weeks ... 34,921,366 29,859,516 27,641,645 

In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended October 25 totaled 72,943, the high- 
est reached this year. Loadings in the 
previous week were 65,406 and for the cor- 
responding week last year 64,379—the sum- 
mary being that. of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 


Total for Canada: Loaded Connections 
October 25, 1941 ...... 72,943 33,918 
October 18, 1941 ...... 65,406 32,271 
October 4, 1941 ...... 68,043 30,865 
October 26, 1940 ...... 64,379 26,669 

Cumulative Totals for Canada: 

October 25, 1941 ...... 2,610,522 1,274,544 
October 26, 1940 ...... 2,296,690 1,053,741 
October 28, 1939 ...... 2,081,899 911,280 


Shippers Advisory Boards to 
Meet November 10-11 


The National Association of Shippers 
Advisory Boards will hold its fifth annual 
meeting at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
on November 10-11. Among those who 
will address this meeting are J. J. Pelley, 
president; M. J. Gormley, executive assist- 
ant; R. V. Fletcher, C. H. Buford and A. 
F. Cleveland, vice-presidents; G. C. Ran- 
dall, manager of port traffic; A. H. Gass, 
manager of the Military Transportation 
Section; and C. H. Dietrich, executive 
vice chairman of the Freight Claim Divi- 
sion, all of the Association of American 
Railroads. Other speakers will include 
Major E. C. R. Lasher of the Quarter- 
master Corps, United States Army; Col. 
A. B. Barber, manager of the Transporta- 
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tion and Communication Department of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce; 
Clare J. Goodyear, traffic manager of the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Com- 
pany, and W. J. Williamson, general traffic 
manager of Sears, Roebuck & Company. 
The Association will also receive reports 
of the activities of the 13 regional Shippers 
Advisory Boards during the last year and 
will elect officers. 


A. C. L.-F. E. C. Extend “Recreation 
Car” Service 


A full-length recreation car with hostess 
and accordion player will be an added 
feature on the Florida East Coast-Atlantic 
Coast Line “Miamian” this winter. Sched- 
uled to make its first trip of the season 
on December 12, the New York-Miami 
(Fla.) train will carry a recreation car 
daily on its run south of Washington, D. 
C. A special car giving passengers a place 
to lounge, play bridge, enjoy music and 
other entertainment under the supervision 
of an experienced hostess, has been a 
feature on both the regular and Washington 
sections of the “Florida Special” for sev- 
eral years: 


Joe White Is Appointed Assistant 
Transportation Director in OPA 


Appointment of Joseph L. White as as- 
sistant director of transportation, Office 
of Price Administration, has been an- 
nounced by G. Lloyd Wilson, OPA direc- 
tor of transportation. Mr. White, who 
has been transportation consultant of the 
National Resources Planning Board since 
‘1938, served with the United States Rail- 
road Administration during the period of 
government control, and in 1935-36 he was 
co-director of the Division of Transporta- 
tion Service, in the Federal Co-ordinator 
of Transportation’s office. He has served as 
consultant for security owners in a number 
of railroad reorganization cases, including 
that of the New Haven. 


Col. Henry to Address N. Y. Club 
Nov. 26—Dinner, December 11 


Colonel Robert S. Henry, assistant to 
president, Association of American Rail- 
roads, will address the New York Rail- 
road Club at its next meeting in the En- 
gineering Societies building, New York, on 
Wednesday, November 26. Title of his 
Talk is “Prophecies, Performance and 
Prospects.” Entertainment will follow. 

The New York Railroad Club will hold 
its 69th annual dinner at the Hotel Com- 
modore, New York, on Thursday, Decem- 
ber 11, at 7 p. m. Horace Zimmer, man- 
ager, Transportation department, General 
Electric Company, is general chairman of 
the affair and reservations should be sent 
to C. C. Fletcher, assistant, Mechanical 
department, New York Central, Room 
1462, 466 Lexington avenue, New York. 


W. C. Griffin Appointed Assistant 
Manager of Port Traffic 


W. C. Griffin, who has been connected 
with the Car Service division of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads since 1923, 
has been appointed assistant manager of 
port ‘traffic, in charge of Pacific Coast 
ports, with headquarters at San Francisco, 
Cal. Mr. Griffin was appointed. for the 
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Mo. P. Management Opposes 
Revamp Plan as Tax-Inflater 


The pending reorganization plan 
for the Missouri Pacific would so 
reduce the road’s capitalization that 
federal taxes would amount to $10,- 
000,000 for 1941 on the present level 
of earnings as compared with $1,600,- 
000 under the old capitalization..This 
is the major argument cited by the 
road’s management in its announce- 
ment, on November 4, that it will 
ask Missouri Pacific security hold- 
ers to oppose the reorganization plan 
approved by the federal court on 
June 20 and on which holders are to 
vote by ballots scheduled for dis- 
tribution by the I. C. C. beginning 
November 19. This is believed to 
be the first direct move to influence 
voting by bondholders ever taken by 
a debtor railroad company in reor- 
ganization under Section 77. 

J. S. Pyeatt, chairman of the 
board, revealed that letters are being 
sent to some 40,000 holders of junior 
lien bond issues and first and refund- 
ing bonds urging that they reject the 
plan. Holders of junior issues, who 
would receive new common stock un- 
der the plan, would receive no earn- 
ings, for new taxes would wipe out 
all earnings applicable to their stock. 











purpose of maintaining closer supervision 
over the Pacific ports than is now possible 
through the existing organization. The 
office of manager of port traffic was estab- 
lished by the Car Service division in No- 
vember, 1939, for the purpose of controll- 
ing the movement of rail traffic to Atlantic, 
Gulf and Pacific ports to the extent neces- 
sary to prevent the accumulation of more 
traffic at those points than can be un- 
loaded promptly. George C. Randall is 
manager of port traffic, with headquarters 
at New York. 


Retirement Board Makes Study of 
Employee Injuries and Diseases 


The Railroad Retirement Board has 
launched the investigation of the incidence 
of injuries and diseases incurred by rail- 
road employees, which it was authorized 
and directed to make by a Senate resolu- 
tion adopted last July. Results of the 
study will be transmitted to the Senate 
committee on interstate commerce. 

Its investigation, according to the Re- 
tirement Board, will deal with three main 
topics as follows: Present cost of indus- 
trial accidents to railroads and railroad 
employees; the estimated cost of a work- 
men’s compensation system; and the com- 
parative advantages to injured employees 
and to the survivors of deceased employees 
under the present system and under one or 


more possible workmen’s compensation sys- 


tems. 

A committee appointed by the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads and the Amer- 
ican Short Line Railroad Association has 
assisted the Board in drawing up question- 
naires covering the information needed. 
The questionnaires, sent to all employers 
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under the Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act, are to be returned by February 
1, 1942. Employers who fill out the ques- 
tionnaires themselves will be compensated 
for the work involved, but if an employer 
does not wish to do this work, the Board 
will send members of its own staff to col- 
lect the information. 


C. J. Nelson to Address St. Louis 
Car Men 


At the next meeting of the Car De- 
partment Association of St. Louis, to be 
held at the Hotel Desoto, St. Louis, Mo., 
on Saturday evening, November 18, C. J. 
Nelson, superintendent of interchange of 
the Chicago Car Interchange Bureau, will 
make the principal address on Reminders 
for Better Railroading. Following his 
address, Mr. Nelson will receive the Honor 
Award in the form of a bronze plaque 
which is given annually by the Car De- 
partment Association of St. Louis for out- 
standing achievement in the field of rail- 
way car design, maintenance or use. Pre- 
vious recipients of this award include K. 
F. Nystrom, mechanical assistant to the 
chief operating officer of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific; S. O. Taylor, 
formerly master carbuilder of the Mis- 
souri Pacific; and V. R. Hawthorne, ex- 
ecutive vice-chairman, Mechanical division, 
Association of American Railroads. 


Lea Offers Sizes and Weights 
Measure 


Representative Lea, Democrat of Cal- 
ifornia and chairman of the House inter- 
state and foreign commerce committee, 
has introduced H. R. 5949, a bill designed 
to carry out the Interstate’ Commerce 
Commission’s recent recommendations to 
Congress on the matter of the regulation 
of sizes and weights of motor vehicles en- 
gaged in interstate commerce. The meas- 
ure is identical with one offered last week 
by Senator Wheeler, details of which were 
given in last week’s issue. 

At the same time Senator Wheeler, 
chairman of the Senate interstate com- 
merce committee, has named a subcom- 
mittee to consider the measure in the upper 
house. Senator Andrews, Democrat. of 
Florida, is chairman, with Senators 
Wheeler and Johnson of Colorado, Demo- 
crats; and Shipstead of Minnesota, White 
of Maine, and Gurney of South Dakota, 
Republicans, making up the rest of the 
subcommittee. No date for hearings has 
been set. 


Kendall Calls for More Strict 
Enforcement of Car Rules 


Citing the October 15'report of home cars 
on line, which “shows the lowest percent- 
age figures that have been reported for 
many years,” W. C. Kendall, chairman of 
the Car Service Division of the Association 
of American Railroads, has called upon all 
railroads to renew their instructions with 
local yard and station employees and to 
require an energetic program of Car Serv- 
ice Rule enforcement,.with particular em- 
phasis upon the importance of the strictest 
possible observance of the junction rule. 

“Now with the ‘peak loading definitely 
passed and with a general easing up in the 
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supply of cars, particularly of box cars,” 
Mr. Kendall said, “there is presented an 
opportunity for a much needed readjust- 
ment of the car supply by the adoption of 
comprehensive -and thorough measures de- 
signed to expedite the return of cars to 
home roads. It will be agreed, I am sure, 
that the strict enforcement of the Car 
Service Rules is the only satisfactory and 
economical method of accomplishing this 
result.” 


Railroads Move Armored Division 
to Maneuvers 


The First Armored Division was trans- 
ported by railroad from Camp Polk, La., 
(on the Kansas City Southern) to the 
First Army maneuvers at Rock Hill, S. C., 
(on the Southern) according to the War 
Department. Twenty complete trains con- 
taining 508 flat cars, 92 tourist-sleepers 
and 20 kitchen-baggage cars were required 
to transport the 3,500 officers and men, 
their equipment and the division’s tanks, 
armored cars and other materiel. The 
balance of: the troops, traveling in two 
motor convoys, started the previous week. 
Starting on October 27, approximately 
three days were required to complete the 
railroad movement of the division in which 
13 different roads participated over sev- 
eral alternative routes. 

Individual trains contained from four to 
six tourist-sleepers for the officers and 
men; a kitchen baggage car for prepara- 
tion of meals, and from 19 to 32 flat cars 
for equipment and materiel. A 40- to 
50-ft. flat car can carry one medium tank 
or heavy armored car or two light tanks 
or light armored cars. 


Would Give Furloughed Soldiers 
Free Transportation 


Representative Edwin Arthur Hall, Re- 
publican of New York, has introduced a 
bill, H. R. 5922, which would provide 
transportation home during furlough for 
noncommissioned officers and other en- 
listed men on active military service in 
the land forces of the United States. Mr. 
Hall had previously introduced a similar 
measure, H. R. 5263, which provided trans- 
portation home for those persons inducted 
into service under the provisions of the 
Selective Training and Service Acts of 
1940. 

As he explained on the floor of the 
House, the new bill is broader in scope 
and includes all noncommissioned officers 
and other enlisted men. The bill specifi- 
cally provides that the Secretary of War 
may, as soon as a man is granted a fur- 
-_lough, issue a furlough certificate provid- 
ing for free transportation for that man to 
and from his home during his furlough. 
The government would pay the regularly 
scheduled fare for the soldiers traveling 
on furlough. 


G. E. to Build Mobile Power Plants 
for Navy 


The bureau of yards and docks, U. S. 
Navy Department, has ordered two 10,000- 
kilowatt mobile steam-electric power plants 
mounted on special railway cars from the 
General Electric Company to supply emer- 
gency power wherever its projects may re- 
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quire. The bureau will locate one unit 
centrally on the west coast and the other 
on the east coast. The “mobile” power 
plants will be the first of their kind to be 
built, but the turbine generators, boilers, 
and electrical equipment used in them will 
be apparatus of the types proved in service 
in regular central station and industrial 
installations. 

Each of the units will be housed in two 
specially built railway cars which can be 
hauled over the rails at speeds up to 40 
miles per hour. The power-generating car 
will contain a 10,000-kilowatt turbine-gen- 
erator and its accessories, a condenser, and 
the necessary switchgear. The boiler and 
its auxiliaries, along with a starting engine 
generating set will be housed in the second 
car. The two specially designed cars of 
each unit will be duplicates. They will 
embody fabricated welded steel girder con- 
struction of the drop frame type. The total 
weight (about 200 tons) of each car will 
be carried on eight axles, thereby obtain- 
ing an axle loading within the limits of 
good railroad practice. 


Why Vichy Builds the 
Trans-Saharan 


The present haste of the Vichy govern- 
ment—aided and abetted by Nazi encour- 
agement—to construct the so-called Trans- 
Saharan railroad is a much talked about 
subject these days. The daily press is pay- 
ing considerable attention to the new stra- 
tegic transportation route, the latest in- 
stance being an article entitled, “Railroad 
Across Inferno,” in the October 19 issue 
of “This Week,” a syndicated Sunday sup- 
plement appearing in the New York 
Herald-Tribune and other papers. 

Clearly the news value in the railroad 
lies in the fact that it will connect Oran, 
on the Mediterranean with Dakar, in 
French West Africa, the nearest point in 
Africa to South America, and hence would 
aid German penetration in this hemisphere. 
What the commentators fail to talk about, 
however, is why the link is to be a rail- 
road, rather than a motor highway (like 
the famous Burma road), a water route 
development or an air line, which schemes 
are more stylish these days. 

The answer to the question is to be 
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found in studies made by a board of French 
experts back in 1929 and 1930. This board 
was created in 1928 by a bill which author- 
ized prospection for a proposed railroad 
across the Saraha to connect the Mediter- 
ranean with the Niger. 

Taking all costs into consideration, the 
experts estimated that the cost of trans- 
portation over the entire route by railroad 
would amount to from 300 to 1,000 francs 
per metric ton, according to the nature of 
the lading. In contrast, the same haul of 
the same products by truck over a high- 
way to be paid for, like the railroad, by 
the users would cost from 7,000 to 10,000 
francs. Air freight would cost 12,000 
francs per ton. 

Manpower shows an even greater dis- 
parity. The experts contemplated trains 
hauling up to 3,000 net tons manned by 
two crews of three each—engineer, brake- 
man and conductor—who would occupy the 
caboose through the entire trip. A coast- 
wise cargo vessel handling the same cargo 
would require a minimum crew of 15, and 
would be limited in speed to 15 m. p. h. on 
a round-about route compared with an 
average of 40 m, p. h. by rail on a direct 
route. And the same load by truck would 
require 600 five-ton vehicles and a min- 
imum of 1,200 drivers for the long journey. 
Skilled manpower cannot be wasted by the 
Vichy regime; nor is money plentiful. 
Hence the railroad. 


Milwaukee Will Use 5,400 hp. 
Diesel Between Avery and Othello 


A 5,400 hp. Diesel-electric locomotive 
that has just been delivered to the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific by 
the Electro-Motive Corporation, will be 
placed in high-speed freight service next 
week between Avery, Idaho and Othello, 
Wash., a distance of 227 miles. This loco- 
motive, which replaces steam locomotives 
now in use between the two electrified sec- 
tions of the railway, will make a round 
trip daily. 

The four units of the new Diesel are 
193 ft. in length and weigh 856,000 Ib. 
Each unit is equipped with a 1,350 hp. 
16-cylinder engine. The starting tractive 
force is 220,000 Ib. 

The locomotive is equipped with auto- 
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matic boilers for heating trailing cars if 
it should be used in passenger service, 
electric dynamic holding brakes, automatic 
air brake control, and audible and visual 
signals that indicate low lubricating oil 
pressure, hot engine water, hot journals, 
and wheel slippage. 


New Haven Host to 4,300 on Ten 
“Hobby” Trips 


Although the demand for equipment for 
movement of troops necessitated the cur- 
tailment of “hobby trains” this year to 
less than half the number operated in 1940, 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
nevertheless carried 4,300 persons on these 
trips in 1941 as compared with 5,800 last 
year. This year only ten such trips were 
operated—in May, June, September and 
October—while in 1940, 23 trips were op- 
erated from May through October, includ- 
ing July and August. 

“Hobby Trains” were introduced by the 
road in 1936, when a train was operated 
out of New York to Canaan, Conn., for 
227 cycle enthusiasts. A total of 7 cycle 
trains were operated that season—six from 
New York to Canaan, and one from New 
York to Great Barrington—carrying more 
than 1,100 hobbyists. 

In 1937 the New Haven introduced fold- 
boat, camera, and husking bee trains, in 
addition to the cycle trains, and also ex- 
tended schedules to serve Boston (Mass.) 
patrons. - Twenty hobby trains, carrying 
about 4,000 passengers, were operated that 
season. 

The 1938 season marked the operation 
- of nine Hobby Trains from both New York 
and Boston for about 2,000 cycle, camera, 
fold-boat and husking bee followers. Fif- 
ten trains were operated from mid-May 
through mid-October of 1939 carrying 
more than 5,200 hobbyists. 


OPA Seeks Steel Rate Cut 


Railroads have been asked by the Office 
of Price Administration and other govern- 
ment agencies to reduce freight rates, “in 
the interest of national defense and price 
stability,” for iron and steel articles on all- 
rail routes to the Pacific Coast. The re- 
quest was transmitted by Dr. G. Lloyd 
Wilson, director of transportation, OPA, 
in behalf of a number oi government de- 
partments including the Office of Produc- 
tion Management, the Maritime Commis- 
sion, the Army, the Navy, and the Pro- 
curement division of the Treasury. The 
request was submitted to the Transcon- 
tinental Freight Bureau in Chicago. 

The rates proposed would be graded 
downward from $1.15 per 100 lb. from the 
Atlantic Seaboard to 75 cents per 100 Ib. 
from Colorado shipping points to all Pa- 
cific Coast ports. They would apply to 
minimum carload weights of 80,000 Ib. 
Present rates range from $1.43 per 100 Ib. 
from Atlantic Seaboard points to 85 cents 
per 100 lb. from Colorado with minimum 
carload weights of 40,000 Ib. and 60,000 Ib., 
depending on the product. It was proposed 
to the railroads that the suggested rates 
and the existing rates be used alternative- 
ly, depending upon the minimum weight 
of the shipments per car. 

The OPA announcement pointed out that 
ordinarily shipments of iron and steel to 
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Roosevelt Would Localize 
Agriculture 


President Roosevelt in an informal 
speech to a group of school-teachers 
at his home town, Hyde Park, N. Y., 
on November 3 indicated his dis- 
trust of geographic specialization of 
production (which the railroads 
make possible and which, in turn, 
provides the railroads with traffic). 
He seemingly favors local self-suf- 
ficiency which would minimize trans- 
portation. 

“IT suppose,” said the President, 
“it will come as a shock to most of 
us if we realize what a very large 
percentage of foodstuffs that we eat 
in the town of Hyde Park comes 
from New York City . . . Things 
that are grown on the farm come 
from New York City. Oh, to be 
sure, they came from all over the 
United States, but. it makes us won- 
der a little bit as to whether these 
foodstuffs couldn’t be grown in 
greater volume in our own county 
and help our prosperity.” 

The President also expressed the 
belief that there is “something 
wrong” about our economic system 
when dairy products from Wisconsin 
are shipped as far away as Florida. 
“IT took economic courses in college 
for four years,” he added, “and 
everything that I was taught was 
wrong.” 











the Pacific Coast from eastern mills located 
near Atlantic ports are made via inter- 
coastal steamships operating through the 
Panama Canal, adding that “iron and steel 
prices on the Pacific Coast have been de- 
veloped on the basis of the relative low 
rates charged by the steamship com- 
panies.” Because of the emergency, many 
of the steamships operating in the inter- 
coastal trade have been placed in foreign 
service and shippers of iron and steel 
products have been forced to use all-rail 
service almost exclusively. The higher 
all-rai! freight charges “have increased the 
cost of transporting the unusually large 
quantities of steel now needed for ship- 
building and other defense needs on the 
Pacific Coast and have disrupted commer- 
cial markets for iron and steel products in 
that area,” according to OPA. 


Budd Names Refrigeration 
Consultant 


Ralph Budd, transportation commissioner, 
has announced the appointment of J. Ray- 
mond Shoemaker, president of the Hygeia 
Refrigerating Company, Elmira, N. J., as 
consultant on refrigerated warehousing in 
the transportation division of the Office for 


Emergency Management. The appoint- 
ment was effective November 1. 

Mr. Shoemaker will handle problems re- 
lating to the handling and storage of per- 
ishable food products, including Lend-Lease 
commodities, Mr. Budd said. He will work 
with the various procurement agencies of 
the government in the interest not only of 
seeing that their requirements are met, but 
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that the most economical and efficient use 
is made of available cold storage facilities 
to meet the needs of both domestic and 
export requirements. 

Mr. Shoemaker is a past president of 
the Association of Refrigerated Ware- 
houses, and of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Refrigerated Warehouses. He 
was a member of the Code Authority for 
the industry under the National Recovery 
Administration and is at present a member 
of the Special Defense Committee ap- 
pointed by the industry. =: 


Club Meetings 


The Car Department Association of St. 
Louis will hold its next meeting on No- 
vember 18 at the Hotel DeSoto, St. Louis, 
Mo., at 8 p. m. C. J. Nelson, superin- 
tendent of interchange, Chicago Car Inter- 
change Bureau, will present a paper on 
“Reminders for Better Railroading.” 
ner will be served preceding the meeting 
at 6:30 p. m. 

The Eastern Car Foremen’s Association 
will hold its next meeting in the Engi- 
neering Societies building, 29 West 39th 
street, New York, on November 14 at 8 
p.m. The subjects “Condition of Freight 
Equipment Furnished for Loading” and 
“Proper Inspection of Loading to Avoid 
Delays to Commodities Enroute” will be 
discussed by F. H. Becherer, assistant 
superintendent motive power and equip- 
ment, Central of New Jersey; J. McMul- 
len, superintendent car department, Erie; 
A. E. Calkins, superintendent equipment, 
New York Central and Arthur Benton, 
general car inspector, Pennsylvania. 

The Car Foremen’s Association of Chi- 
cago will be addressed at its regular meet- 
ing on Monday evening, November 10, at 
the Hotel LaSalle, Chicago, by D. J. Jones, 
engineer, Vapor Car Heating Co., Inc., on 
“Temperature Control of Passenger Car 
Heating.” 

The new sound-color picture “Rail- 
roadin’” produced by the General Electric 
and American Locomotive Companies will 
receive its first public showing in New 
York at the regular meeting of the Rail- 
roadians of America in the Auditorium of 
the Pennsylvania railroad Y. M. C. A. on 
Friday, November 14. In addition a 
sound film produced by the Denver & Rio 
Grande entitled “Through the Rockies” 
will be shown. 


New Container Rule Will Save 
Paperboard 


Modifications made by the railroads in 
regulations governing the shipping of 
freight in solid fibre shipping containers 
are expected to save approximately 10 per 
cent of the paperboard used in that man- 
ner, according to a November 3 announce- 
ment from the Office of Production Man- 
agement’s Container Branch. The railroad 
action, which had been pending before the 
classification committees upon recommenda- 
tion of the Association of American Rail- 
roads’ classification simplification commit- 
tee, was expedited following an appeal from 
Douglas MacKeachie, OPM director of 
purchases. : 

The new specifications for the contain- 
ers were proposed after consultation be- 
tween railroad representatives and the con- 
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servation committee of the fibre box man- 
ufacturers ; in substance, they save the ma- 
terial by permitting the use of thinner and 
lighter materials in the manufacture of the 
containers. The change has been approved 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
which has authorized its publication on 
one-day notice. “The effect of the mod- 
ification,’ the OPM statement said, “will 
be to provide for defense uses between 
250,000 and 300,000 tons of paperboard per 
year without using any additional raw ma- 
terials or supplies.” 


Pullman Trial Begins 
at Phila. 


(Continued from page 752) 


to the railroads themselves. The govern- 
ment holds that the manufacturing unit 
sells cars to the Pullman Company at prices 
so high that, by such “subsidy,” it can 
afford to under-bid competitor car builders 
in selling other equipment to the railroads. 
To develop its case the government re- 
quires cost and price data with respect to 
cars sold to the Pullman Company and 
cars sold to railroads in the same periods. 
That such pricing was the case in the past, 
he asserted, was revealed by L. S. Taylor, 
vice-president of Pullman, in testimony in 
evaluation proceedings before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in 1928. Mr. 
Hamilton also argued that such data may 
throw light on whether the directors of 
certain railroads who are also directors of 
Pullman units are encouraging discrimina- 
tory price policies with respect to different 
railroads themselves. 

In the trial, which promises to continue 
for several months at the very least, will 
figure some of the country’s leading indus- 
trial and transportation figures. Among the 
47 persons which the government may sub- 
poena as. witnesses are J. P. Morgan; 
George Whitney, Morgan associate; Rich- 
ard K. Mellon, president, Mellon National 
Bank; Alfred P. Sloan, chairman, General 
Motors Corporation; and Harold S. Van- 
derbilt, a director in some 30 railroads and 
affliated companies. 

In the long run the number of witnesses 
to be called eventually by the government 
will depend in large measure, Mr. Hamil- 
ton declared, on the rulings of the court on 
the admissability of documentary evidence, 
a large mass of which has been prepared 
for presentation. In fact, at least the first 
week of the trial was expected to be given 
over to the submission of such documents 
with arguments by opposing counsel on its 
worth. A good deal of. the ground-work 
for this procedure was laid at a pre-trial 
conference of the parties held in Philadel- 
phia on October 2. 

The anti-trust suit (Civil Action No. 
994) was first filed on July 12, 1940, and 
re-filed in amended form on July 22, 1941. 
’ It names as defendants Pullman, Inc., its 
wholly-owned subsidiaries, the Pullman 
Company (operator of sleeping car serv- 
ice), Puliman-Standard Car Manufactur- 
ing Corporation (car building unit) and 
Pullman Car & Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion of Alabama (leases car manufacturing 
facilities to Pullman-Standard) and 31 di- 
rectors and officers of these companies. 
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Allegations specified in the amended 
complaint—all of which were categorically 
denied by Pullman—follow: 

(1) Defendants have secured a complete 
and unlawful monopoly of the business of 
operating sleeping-car services in interstate 
commerce over the railroads of the United 
States ; 

(2) Prices and terms charged by the de- 
fendants to railroads for sleeping-car serv- 
ices have been non-competitive ; 

(3) Prices and terms charged by the de- 
fendants to the traveling public for services 
operated by the defendants have been non- 
competitive ; 

(4) The defendants have secured an ab- 
solute monopoly over the business of man- 
ufacturing sleeping cars; 

(5) Defendants: have unlawfully re- 
strained competition in the manufacture, 
sale, lease and distribution of sleeping cars 
and other types of passenger equipment; 

(6) Defendants have forced railroads to 
pay non-competitive prices for rolling 
stock; 

(7) Defendants have unlawfully coerced 
and restrained railroads in the operation of 
their businesses and have unlawfully forced 
railroads to refrain from responding to the 
forces of competition; 

(8) Defendants have stifled competition 
in the manufacture, sale, lease, and oper- 
ation of modern, light-weight, streamlined, 
high-speed trains and rolling stock, and de- 
fendants have unlawfully retarded the 
growth and development of a supply of 
modern passenger coach and sleeping cars 
in the United States. 

The original complaint contained the 
terms “artificial” and “unreasonably high” 
with respect to allegations (2) and (3) 
and (6). 

News articles on the suit were published 
in previous issues of the Railway Age: 
(Original government allegations) July 
20, 1940, page 119; (Pullman statement to 
stockholders) August 10, 1940, page 230; 
(Pullman reply to charges), October 19, 
1940, page 567. 


Rogers Appeals for Cooperation on 
Motor Transport Survey 


Cooperation of all bus and truck oper- 
ators with the government’s current sur- 
vey of motor transportation facilities has 
been asked by Interstate Commerce Com- 
missioner John L. Rogers, chairman of 
Defense Transportation Commissioner 
Ralph Budd’s Central Motor Transporta- 
tion Committee. Mr. Rogers said in a 
report to Mr. Budd that in making recom- 
mendations to the Office of Production 
Management on the production of trucks 
and truck parts, his committee “cannot be 
expected to take account of truck needs as 
to which it is not fully informed.” 

“The government is now spending a con- 
siderable sum in an attempt to get detailed 
information on every truck, freight trailer, 
and bus in the country,” Mr. Rogers said. 
“State motor-vehicle departments and the 
Public Roads and Works Projects Admin- 
istrations of the Federal Works Agency 
are making the inventory. Every truck and 
bus owner has already received or will 
shortly receive a questionnaire card to fill 
out with complete information about each 
vehicle, and an answer to the question, ‘In 
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case of an emergency would you volun- 
tarily hire or lease vehicle to a Federal 
Agency ?’ 

“We do not expect every truck owner 
to answer ‘yes’ to this question. In many 
cases their trucks will already be engaged 
in essential services and cannot be spared. 
But the government must have information 
on these trucks as well as all others in 
order to plan the production of trucks and 
truck parts to meet all requirements under 
the national defense program. It is neces- 
sary to know the age and kind of trucks 
in essential services in order to plan re- 
placements as they are required.” 


September Locomotive Shipments 


September shipments of railroad locomo- 
tives totaled 79 as compared with 87 in 
August and 46 in September, 1940, accord- 
ing to reports received by the Department 
of Commerce’s Bureau of the Census from 
builders other than railroad shops. The 
79 locomotives shipped in September in- 
cluded 12 steam and 67 Diesel-electrics, 
all for domestic service.- Shipments for 
this year’s first nine months totaled 683 
locomotives, compared with 374 in the cor- 
responding period last year. 

Unfilled orders at the end of September 
totaled 917 locomotives, including 279 
steam, 12 electrics, 505 Diesel-electrics and 
65 of other types for domestic service, and 
six steam, 39 electrics, four Diesel-elec- 
trics and seven of other types for export. 
The foregoing compare with unfilled orders 
as of September 30, 1940, for 272 locomo- 
tives, including 126 steam, 121 Diesel-elec- 
trics and four of other types for domestic 
service, and 18 steam, two Diesel-electrics 
and one other type for export. 

Data supplied by the Car Service Di- 
vision, Association of American Railroads, 
on locomotive building in railroad shops 
show that two locomotives, both steam, were 
thus produced in September, as compared 
with a revised figure of one for August 
and three in September, 1940. During this 
year’s first nine months 12 locomotives, in- 
cluding 10 steam and two electrics, were 
built in railroad shops, as compared with 
56 (36 steam and 20 electrics) in the first 
nine months of last year. As of October 1 
there were on order in railroad shops 66 
locomotives, including 46 steam and 20 
electric. 


Red-Cap Tips Creditable Under Re- 
tirement and Unemployment Acts 


Red caps are to be credited with compen- 
sation under the Railroad Retirement and 
Unemployment Insurance Acts, according 
to a recent Railroad Retirement Board 
order. Compensation will be creditable in 
amounts, not exceedingly $300 a month, 
equal to the tips or other remuneration 
received from railroad patrons, plus what- 
ever the red caps are paid by the railroads 
to make up their guaranteed minimums. 
Employers are liable for contributions un- 
der the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act with respect to such compensation. 

Although tips are specifically excluded 
by the Railroad Retirement Act from con- 
sideration as creditable compensation, the 
Board’s general counsel held that red caps 
earn remuneration in a form which is dif- 
ferent from pure tips, which are excluded. 
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Under, special arrangement with the rail- 
roads, he pointed out, red caps are guar- 
anteed a minimum amount and are per- 
mitted to retain all gratuities subject to 
their being reported and credited against 
the minimum amount. 

Whatever red caps are paid, even though 
in small amounts from railroad patrons, is 
in return for services performed under the 
railroad’s supervision, and therefore for 
services as a railroad employee, the counsel 
concluded. 


Steel Capacity Adequate for Most 
Needs 


American steel producing capacity, aside 
from a few specialized alloys, is great 
enough to satisfy every conceivable demand 
of defense and aid under the Lend-Lease 
Act and leave enough over to keep our 
non-defense industries from starving, ac- 
cording to John H. Van Deventer, presi- 
dent and editor of “Iron Age,” in an 
address before the Executives Club at Chi- 
cago on October 31. 

“No studies or estimates yet made,” he 
continued, “have shown how these defense 
uses of steel can possibly use more than 
40 per cent of our present capacity. That 
is an outside figure. On the basis of our 
present ingot-producing rate of 80 million 
tons, the remaining 60 per cent which 
should be available to non-defense indus- 
tries amounts to 48 million tons, or enough 
to permit these non-defense industries to 
do business almost on their 1939 basis. 
During that year our total ingot produc- 
tion was 52% million tons, and that in- 
cluded considerable aid to France and 
England on the ‘cash on the barrel-head’ 
plan. ¢ 

“Even if we should eventually have to 
cut the non-defense users of steel down to 
36 per cent usage of present capacity, or 
31 million tons, they wouid be as well off 
for steel as all our industries were in 
1938, when total production was only 31% 
million tons. 

“So long as we have at least 60 per cent 
of our present steel-making capacity theo- 
retically available for non-defense business, 
the chief reason for anyone not getting at 
least some steel is maldistribution. We 
have priorities, and having priorities—in 
the way that we have had them, we have 
got ourselves into a mess because prior- 
ities are being used as a substitute for 
planning ! 

“Today, buying orders virtually come 
from Washington. Private initiative still 
does the purchasing, but it cannot buy 
when the government refuses it priority. 
Many concerns whose products cannot be 
connected directly with defense, but are 
essential, find their existence threatened by 
priorities. When priorities are handed out 
as they have been, as an easy way to avoid 
the much harder work of planning, for- 
tunate people who have been given big 
sticks demand everything at once—and 
come near getting it, too.” 


I. C. C. Bureau of Statistics 
Monthly Review 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on October 5 made public the second issue 
of its Bureau of Statistics’ “Monthly Com- 
ment on Transportation Statistics.” The 
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statement bears the usual notation that it 
“has not been considered or adopted” by 
the commission. 

The present statement is in the form of 
its predecessor, and thus it reviews previ- 
ously-published data on railway traffic, 
revenues, expenses and net, and truck traffic 
and earnings. Also, there are data on air 
carriers and railway employment. Discuss- 
ing railway traffic and earnings, the state- 
ment calls attention to the fact that “the 
freight service rendered by Class I line- 
haul railways, amounting to 299,076 mil- 
lion revenue ton-miles, established an all- 
time peak in the first eight months of 1941, 
exceeding by 1.6 per cent the total for the 
corresponding period of 1929 although car- 
loadings were 21.6 per cent fewer for the 
eight months this year.” 

The comment on motor carrier statistics 
points out that reports from 926 Class I 
inter-city truckers show their revenues for 
the second quarter of 1941 to have been 
33.7 per cent above the corresponding 
quarter last year. At the same time the 
freight revenue of the railroads increased 
27 per cent. Meanwhile revenues of Class 


I inter-city bus lines increased 32.3 per 
cent compared with 29.7 per cent increase 
in coach passenger revenues of Class I 
railways. 


Says NYC Violates 


Panama Canal Act 
(Continued from page 753) 


the Securities Corporation of the New 
York Central Railroad Company assumed 
Merchant Despatch’s role, while that of 
the L. C. L. Corporation was assumed by 
the Linden Securities Corporation. Thus 
it is the U. S. Freight stock owned by 
Linden and pledged to Securities that has 
been trusteed with former Interstate Com- 
merce Commissioner B. H. Meyer in com- 
pliance with the I. C. C’s report in the 
Freight Forwarding Investigation. 

Discussing the organization of Overlakes 
to take over U. S. Freight’s interest in 
Nicholson, the report reproduced a Febru- 
ary 10, 1932, memorandum from N. Y. C. 
President F. E. Williamson to Assistant 
General Counsel (now General Counsel) 
C. J. Beakes. “Proof that the railroad 
controlled the boat lines,” it said “is evi- 
denced by the memorandum.” 

The agreement for organization of Over- 
lakes was entered in April, 1932, between 
U. S. Freight and Fred L. Hewitt of 
Montville, N. J. It provided, among other 
things, that salaries and compensation of 
Overlakes officers and executives “shall be 
agreed upon between the president of U. S. 
Freight and Hewitt.” And while U. S. 
Freight could name only a minority of the 
Overlakes directors, that fact “did not 
lessen its control over the new corporation, 
since no action of importance could be 
taken by the board of directors without 
the unanimous vote of its members.” 

Thus, as the commission sees it, the 
aforementioned trusteeing of U. S. Freight 
stock owned by N. Y. C. affiliates, does 
not cure the situation. With the presi- 
dent of U. S. Freight holding a “dominat- 
ing power” over the actions of Over- 
lakes and Nicholson (neither of which are 
parties to the trust indenture), “there is 
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still an avenue open through which con- 
trol may be exercised—in other words, it 
is still possible to exercise control without 
violating the trust indenture.” Moreover, 
there is some question whether a trustee- 
ship of stock would suffice to avoid a vicla- 
tion of the Panama-Canal-Act which makes 
it unlawful for a railroad to control “or 
have any interest whatsoever” in any com- 
mon carrier by water with which the rail- 
road does or may compete for traffic. 
Finally, the commission rejected the N. 
Y. C. contention that the proof necessary 
to establish unlawfulness under the Pana- 
ma-Canal-Act is the same as that under 
the “commodities clause,” i. ¢., a showing 
that “the two corporations were managed 


and treated as one.” 


The aforementioned dissent of Commis- 
sioner Porter was merely noted while that 
of Commissioner Mahaffie was embodied in 
a separate expression. A separate con- 
curring expression came from Chairman 
Eastman, and the concurrence of Com- 
missioners Alldredge and Patterson “in 
the results’ of the majority report was 
noted. 

Chairman Eastman’s expression noted 
how Commissioner Mahaffie’s dissent took 
the position that the commission had no 
jurisdiction to make any finding except 
with respect to competition between N. Y. 
C. and Nicholson. The chairman cited 
section 12 of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
which he thinks gives the commission 
power to dig deeper, adding: “It would be 
strange indeed if the commission could not 
by investigation inform itself, and through 
a report inform the public, of the singular 
transactions which the New York Central, 
a common carrier by railroad, has seen 
fit to conduct through a weird assortment 
of holding companies and which involved, 
among other things, a great forwarding 
company, doing business over its railroad 
and over many other railroads of the 
country, and a competitive water carrier 
on the Great Lakes. Later on he called 
the set-up “an illustration of the manipula- 
tion and juggling which have so often dis- 
graced the use in this country of cor- 
porations.” 

Meanwhile, Mr. Eastman had conceded 
that it is arguable that the commission 
should, under the law, “immediately request 
a district attorney of the United States 
to institute appropriate proceedings.” He 
added, however, that “so far as I can see, 
no harm will be done by giving respondents 
an opportunity voluntarily to cure the viola- 
tion of law in question, as the report pro- 
vides, before such a step is taken.” Also, 
the chairman noted his agreement with the 
majority finding that N. Y. C. still has 
“control” of Nicholson, but he suggested 
that whether or not this conclusion is 
right “is not of prime importance” in view 
of the prohibition against “any interest 
whatsoever.” If N. Y: C. does not have 
“any interest whatsoever” in Nicholson, 
he went on, “then the law has greater 
power to deprive language of its plain 
meaning to a layman that I believe it has.” 

Dissenter Mahaffie agreed with the ma- 
jority finding that there is competition 
between N. Y. C, and Nicholson; but he 
did not agree that the railroad has an 
interest in the boat line within the meam- 
ing of the pertinent provisions of the act. 
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He pointed out that such provisions pro- 
vide criminal penalties, and expressed the 
view that “the determination of the ques- 
tion of whether the New York Central 
interest is such an interest as violates the 
act a judicial function.” Leading up to 
that conclusion, Mr. Mahaffie had this to 
say: “Apparently recognizing the some- 
what unusual character of its action in 
making a finding which if valid may be 
controlling in a criminal proceeding, the 
majority state ‘we are convinced that we 
should, in the first instance, determine 
these questions for purely administrative 
purposes’.” Moreover, he found the situa- 
tion analogous to that which came before 
the Supreme Court in Powell v. United 
States, 300 U. S. 276; and, in view of 
Chairman Eastman’s concurring expres- 
sion, Mr. Mahaffie thought it should be 
noted that section 12 (cited by Mr. East- 
man, as noted above) “was law at the 
time the commission made the finding 
which was condemned by the court” in 
the Powell case. 


Court Authorizes New Haven-T. W. 
A. Co-ordination Scheme 


Joint establishment of a new air-line 
corporation by the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford and Transcontinental & West- 
ern Air, Inc., was authorized by Federal 
Judge C. D. Hincks on October 27 at New 
Haven, Conn. The new corporation will 
apply almost immediately to the Civil 
Aeronautics Board for permission to op- 
erate air service over a comprehensive net- 
work covering many cities throughout the 
southern New England territory, including 
New York and Boston, Mass. Control of 
the new corporation—to be known as 
TWA-New England, Inc.—will be held by 
T. W. A. with ownership of 55 per cent of 
the stock, while the railroad will hold the 
remainder. The new corporation will also 
be officered and managed by the air line. 

T. B. Wilson, chairman of the board of 
T. W. A., in revealing that the new cor- 
poration was the result of months of study 
by both transportation companies, declared : 
“The linking of these two big transporta- 
tion interests with their vast facilities and 
experience will work not only to their 
mutual advantage but-also to the benefit 
of the public. The New Haven has been 
serving this territory well for 100 years. 
To its strength and experience will be 
added the flying experience of T. W. A., 
one of the oldest air transport lines in the 
country and the first to operate trans- 
continental, all-air passenger service. The 


result should be a marked forward step in 


transportation.” 

In a memorandum accompanying the 
court order Judge Hincks declared: “From 
the public standpoint the program appears 
sound. The rapid growth of. travel by air 
is a matter of common knowledge. This 
has been accomplished through airports 
generally at some distance from the cen- 
ters of population. Yet the railroad has 
and must continue to have stations not 
generally used to full capacity in about 
every center of population. Through a 
pooling of the existing facilities of the 
rails and the air, with a minimum of fresh 
capital and a minimum of wasteful duplica- 
tion, the public will have a thoroughly in- 
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tegrated system of transportation, includ- 
ing a multitude of stations on a network 
of rails ready and eager to feed traffic to 
connecting points serving both the rails and 
the air on combination tickets.” 

The southern New England area is now 
served exclusively by American Air Lines. 
It is believed that the efforts of T. W. A. 
to break the monopoly will meet stiff re- 
sistance. 


Would Permit Merger of Telegraph 
Companies 

The Senate interstate commerce com- 
mittee has unanimously recommended that 
Congress permit the merger of the West- 
ern Union and Postal Telegraph compa- 
nies. The committee suggested that the 
“domestic” and “international” telegraph 
facilities be separated and that the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission be re- 
quired to enforce this separation. 

The report also suggested that all pen- 
sion rights and pension payments be pro- 
tected and a formula should be worked 
out for dismissal pay for any employees 
who lose their jobs as a result of the 
consolidation. The committee also recom- 
mended that the legislation should require 
specifically that in the event of either 
domestic or international mergers, there 
shall be no reduction in telegraph circuit 
facilities for the armed services or other 
government agencies during the present 
emergency. 


C. A. B. Faces Difficult Rate 
Problems 


Because of the rise in profits of air trans- 
port companies in recent years, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board is facing new and com- 
plicated problems in the determination of 
air mail compensation, according to a study 
published this week by the Brookings Insti- 
tution. The study, “Air Mail Payment and 
the Government,” was made by Dr. F. A. 
Spencer, now a member of the professional 
staff of the CAB. 

Whereas its predecessors, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the Post Office 
Department, were concerned mainly with 
fixing mail payment rates, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board is given rate-making author- 
ity over all kinds of air transport business. 
The point has now been reached, declares 
the study, where it may be necessary to 
exercise this authority for the first time. 

In the early days of air transport, the 
report points out, the operations of all air 
lines were conducted at a deficit, and air 
mail pay was fixed on the basis of need 
rather than cost or value, in order to pro- 
mote aeronautic development. Profits on 
some routes, however, have grown so large 
that mail payment on the basis of need is 
no longer called for, and the Board must 
now decide whether the rate of air mail 
compensation shall be reduced or whether 
it shall take its first step in the regulation 
of passenger and express rates. 

The report goes on to say that where an 
air line is operating profitably on non-mail 
business and cannot claim payment on the 
basis of need, it is necessary to resolve 
the constitutional question of how low air 
mail pay can be fixed and still provide a 
fair return on that part of the carrier’s 
facilities used in the mail service. This 
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requires a study of the carier’s operations 
to determine just how much of its facilities 
are so used. The existing system of ac- 
counts, it is further pointed out, makes no 
effort to allocate costs between mail and 
passenger service. 

In the case of some routes, continues Dr. 
Spencer’s study, it appears that, even with 
mail compensation at this constitutional 
minimum, profits from non-mail revenues 
may be found larger than those heretofore 
considered by the Board to be reasonable. 
Where unreasonable profits are found, the 
author asserts, the Board will have to de- 
termine whether they shall be reduced by 
lowering passenger and express revenues 
or by other means. Such an issue, he says, 
is now faced for the first time in a pending 
rate case involving Eastern Air Lines. 

“If an order were to be issued reducing 
passenger fares,” asserts Dr. Spencer, “it 
might have unfavorable competitive effects 
on less profitable air lines, thereby increasing 
their need for mail pay. It also might draw 
transport business from ground carriers, 
and the CAB would have to weigh the ques- 
tion of whether this was in the public in- 
terest. Profits of such lines might be re- 
duced by charging to them part of the 
costs of navigation aids now furnished by 
the government, but the lines affected might 
consider themselves penalized for efficiency. 
Other carriers could be permitted to com- 
pete with such lines, but it might not be 
economic in the long run, and at this time 
it might be impossible to get the additional 
equipment. 

“The Board has a potent power in the 
mail rate. It can, by prescribing a high 
mail. rate, provide the air mail carriers 
with sufficient revenues to enable them to 
charge passenger and express rates low 
enough to cripple seriously other transpor- 
tation media. No form of transportation 
should be protected as a vested interest 
against legitimate competition from new 
agencies. But unless careful attention is 
given to the relationship between various 
competing forms of transportation, regula- 
tion in the hands of separate bodies may 
work at cross-purposes, to the disadvant- 
age of the public. If this conflict becomes 
marked, it is likely that the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board as economic regulator and 
promoter of air transportation may be 
abolished or merged in some new agency 
which will have all forms of transportation 
under its jurisdiction.” 

These and other problems facing the 
Board have been augmented by the failure 
to revise the “obsolete” system of accounts 
used during the period when air line opera- 
tions were controlled by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the study con- 
cludes. Some carriers are still being paid 
at rates fixed by the I. C. C. more than 
three years ago, although important 
changes have taken place in their earnings 
position. The study also found that the 
rate adjustment has been hampered some- 
times by failure of the Public Counsel at- 
tached to the Board to take a definite posi- 
tion as to whether rates are too high or 
too low. The case of the American Air- 
lines is cited, involving the attempted re- 
capture of $1,225,000 of mail pay, where 
it is stated that the company is pleading 
that the issue of rate reduction was in- 
jected after the examiner’s hearing. 
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Construction 





AtcHIson, TopEKA & SANTA FE.—The 
Elkhart & Santa Fe has asked the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to extend 
from January 1, 1942, to January 1, 1944, 
the time within which it may complete a 
line from Farley, N. Mex., to Colmor, 35.3 
miles. Originally the company was author- 
ized to construct a line from Felt, Okla., 
to Colmor, N. Mex., 110 miles, and to date 
that part of the line extending from Felt, 
Okla., to Farley, N. Mex., 74.7 miles, has 
been completed and is in operation, leaving 
the segment from Farley to Colmor yet 
to be completed. 


CuHerry Pornt.—Acting on this com- 
pany’s request, Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has dismissed 
its request for authority in Finance Docket 
No. 13482 to construct a line of railroad 
in Craven County, N. C. 


Curicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric.—A 
contract for 50,500 cu. yd. of grading work 
at LaSalle, Ill., has been awarded Foley 
Brothers, St. Paul, Minn. The grading is 
being done for the relocation of 0.8 miles 
of double-track main line two miles east of 
LaSalle, Ill., which will eliminate a tunnel 
and some sharp curvature on the old aline- 
ment. The total cost of the work will be 
about $75,000. 


New York Centrat.—The New York 
Public Service Commission has approved 
the bid of John Arborio, Inc., of Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., amounting to $219,505 cov- 
ering the cost of the elimination of this 
railroad’s grade crossing about 100 ft. 
south of the Pattersonville station in the 
town of Rotterdam, N. Y. 


New York CENtTRAL.—The Ohio De- 
partment of Highways has awarded a con- 
tract amounting to $574,903 to the National 
Engineering & Contracting Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, for the reconstruction of an existing 
grade separation structure which carries 
four tracks of the New York Central over 
Bulkley boulevard in Cleveland. The new 
bridge will be a four-track deck plate 
girder structure with two 44-ft. spans over 
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Supplies 





Equipment Market 
Continues Thin 


But unfilled inquiries for 
freight cars and steam loco- 
motives increase 


The same thinness that has been the 
chief characteristic of the market for new 
railway equipment since the first of August 
continued through October, marking the 
third successive month of the current com- 
paratively small volume of domestic pur- 
chases. Thus orders by two railroads alone 
comprised 3,025 of the 3,574 freight. cars 
ordered in October, i. e.,. 2,025 of various 
types by the Milwaukee and 1,000 hopper- 
coal cars by the Reading, both of which 
orders were placed with the railroads’ own 
shops. Of the 12 steam locomotives pur- 
chased, ten were ordered by the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, one by an industrial company and 
one by the U. S. Navy Department. Of 
the 31 Diesel-electric locomotives pur- 
chased, all switching units of 1,000 hp. 
or less each, ten were ordered by the Balti- 
more & Ohio Chicago Terminal and five 
by the Pere Marquette, with the remain- 
ing volume comprising a number of small 
orders of three or less units each. No 
new passenger-train cars were purchased 
in October. 

The volume of new inquiries for rail- 
way equipment for domestic service, as 
distinct from orders placed, however, has 
definitely turned upward as several of the 
railroads noted in last month’s equipment 
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market summary by the Railway Age as 
planning new acquisitions (October 4 
issue), definitely entered the market for this 
equipment. Thus inquiries were reported 
in October by the Bessemer & Lake Erie 
for 925 freight cars, the Elgin, Joliet & 
Eastern for 1,200, the Lehigh Valley for 
1,000 and the Pittsburgh & West Virginia 
for 100. Other inquiries reported in Oc- 
tober and preceding months but not as yet 
placed, raise unfilled inquiries to the high- 
est level of recent months and, together 
with the gradual reduction taking place 
in the backlog of orders on builders’ books, 
foreshadows a possible early up-turn in 
volume of freight car purchases. Any fav- 
orable change in the steel situation, mak- 
ing more steel available for car-building 
purposes, will serve to hasten this up-turn. 

Unfilled inquiries for steam locomotives 
reported last month include two 2-10-4s and 
two 0-8-0s by the Bessemer & Lake Erie, 
ten to fifteen 4-8-4s by the Delaware & 
Hudson, and five 2-8-8-2s by the Duluth, 
Missabe & Iron Range. Other sizable 
inquiries for steam locomotive power are 
in’ the market, including the reported 
planned acquisition of a large number of 
2-8-2s and 2-8-8-2s by the War Depart- 
ment, some for export, the number of 
which, it is now understood, may exceed 
previous expectations. 

Comparison of railway equipment pur- 
chases for domestic service as reported in 
the Railway Age during October with or- 
ders placed in the preceding month of 
September and the corresponding month of 
October last year follows: 


October Orders Compared 


Oct. Sept. 

Locomotives: 1941 1941 
Steam 12 12 
Diesel-electric, etc... 31 42 
Electric iis ae 





Total locos. 
Freight Cars 


43 54 3 
33574 . - 3,465. 12;159 
Passenger Cars ne 3 47 








Domestic Equipment Orders Reported in Issues of 
The Railway Age in October 1941 
(Including November 1) 

LOCOMOTIVES 


= 
° 


Name of Company 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 


Builder 


Type 
Vulcan Iron Works 


Baldwin Locomotive Works 
Baldwin Locomotive Works 
Whitcomb Locomotive Co. 
Vulcan Iron Works 
General Electric Co. 
Fate-Root-Heath 

H. K. Porter Co. 

General Electric Co. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works 
Baldwin Locomotive Works 
Electro-Motive Corp. 
Whitcomb Locomotive Co. 


Sw. 
Sw. 
Sw. 


Diesel-electric 
Diesel-electric 
Diesel-electric 
Diesel-electric Sw. 
Diesel-electric Sw. 
Diesel-electric Sw. 
Steam Fireless 

Diesel-electric Sw. 
Diesel-electric Sw. 
Diesel-electric Sw. 
Diesel-electric Sw. 
Diesel-electric Sw. 


Sw. 
Sw. 


two lanes of pavement each 36 ft. wide. Atlantic Coast Line 
i : icago ort Line 
The contract includes the construction of Chicago & Northwestern 
a concrete retaining wall, grading, building U. S.A 
drainage structures and paving. The rail- 
é 4 U. S. Navy 

way company will spend about $55,000 in eel 

~ . 2 ° ississipp1 xport 
force account work in connection with the Upper Merion & Plymouth .... 


project. New Orleans Public Belt 

Pere Marquette 

American Steel & Wire Co. .... 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Po- 


ROH RED Ree DOR 


PENNSYLVANIA. — This company has 
awarded a contract to the Ogle Construc- 
tion Company for construction of a coaling 10 Diesel-electric 


station at Renovo, Pa. ov. 2-6-6-6 
FREIGHT CARS 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific 1 


Diesel-electric American Locomotive Co. 


Electro-Motive Corp. 
Lima Locomotive Works 


Union Paciric.—The roundhouse facili- 
ties at Ogden, Utah, are being extended 
and rearranged at a total cost of approxi- 
mately $109,000 to accommodate the new 
large locomotives recently placed in serv- 
ice in this territory. A contract in con- 
nection with this work, amounting to ap- 
proximately $58,000 has been awarded the 
James Leck Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
The work includes the construction of three 
track drop pits and a table. 


Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Pullman-Standard 
Company Shops 
Haffner-Thrall 
Haffner-Thrall 
Pullman-Standard 
Company Shops 
Box Pullman-Standard 
Gondola Pullman-Standard 
10 Cement Hopper Pullman-Standard 
Wabash Car & Equipment Co... 25 Cov. Hopper American Car & Fdy. Co. 


NO PASSENGER-TRAIN CARS ORDERED IN OCTOBER, 1941 


Box 
Automobile 
Hopper-coal 
Caboose 
Boston & Maine Caboose 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia .... Box 
| 6 Be ee 3 Flat 

1 Box 
Merchandise 


Chicago Great Western 
Hopper-coal 


Reading 
Birmingham Southern 
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The 31 Diesel-electric locomotives pur- 
chased in October comprised 26 ordered by 
the railroads, including 11 of 1,000 hp., 
13 of 600 or 660 hp. and two of less than 
600 hp.; one of less than 600 hp. by an 
industrial company; and four by U. S. 
Government departments, including one of 
600 hp. and three of less than 600 hp. 
Freight car orders include 1,901 box, 1,535 
hopper, 100 gondola, 3 flat, and 35 caboose 
cars, and were divided 3,125 to the car- 
riers’ own shops and 449 to car builders. 


Equipment Orders—First 10 Months 


Volume of equipment orders placed dur- 
ing the first 10 months of this year, and 
comparison with the corresponding 10 
months of last year, is shown hereunder: 





First Ten 
Months 

Locomotives : 1941 1940 Increase 
MNSTE ev ose ww elece oe 313 167 146 
Diesel-electric, etc... 717 359 358 
RAGING. 6. 0'o. bialeGigise'e 26 13 13 
Total locos... .. 1,056 539 517 
Memetit Care ..icce'se 112,537 50,824 61,713 
Passenger Cars ...... 621 264 357 


P, R. R. to Build 11,876 Freight Cars 
and 25 Locomotives 


The Pennsylvania, as part of its contri- 
bution to the national defense, is engaging 
in the most important and far-reaching 
program of its entire history for the en- 
largement and improvement of its freight 
car supply. The program calls for the 
construction, during 1941 and 1942, of 
11,876 new freight cars, and the complete 
reconditioning, by class I heavy repairs, 
of approximately 3,000 cars per month. 
This will add 9,600 cars -to the available 
supply by the close of the present year, 
and over 23,000 by October 1, 1942, just 
prior to the annual traffic peak. By that 
date, also, the proportion of freight cars 
under or awaiting repairs is expected to 
be reduced to 3.4 per cent, a minimum prac- 
ticable working level. 

The program also includes the building 
of 25 new locomotives and heavy repairs 
to existing engines at the rate of 200 per 
month. 

In the 12-year period from January 1, 
1930, to the end of the present. year, in- 
stallations of new equipment on the Penn- 
sylvania will total over 35,000 freight cars 
and 336 locomotives. In the same period, 
the railroad has spent an aggregate of 
$667,500,000 on betterments, improvements 
and additions to its general facilities for 
tendering service. 

The 3,000 repaired cars which the Penn- 
sylvania is turning out of its shops each 
month are, according to the railroad, in 
every respect the equivalent of new cars 
from a service and utility standpoint. Only 
those parts are preserved in the repair 
Process which are capable of giving re- 
sults substantially equivalent to new and, 
In addition, all improved and modernized 
features are applied. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


_ THe Unrrep States War DEPARTMENT 
18 reported to have ordered 20 meter-gage 
steam locomotives of the 2-8-8-2 type for 
the Yunnan-Burma railway in China from 
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the American Locomotive Company. The 
inquiry for this equipment was reported in 
the Railway Age of October 4. 


Tue ARKANSAS ORDNANCE PLaAnt, Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark., has ordered one 50-ton 
Diesel-electric switching locomotive from 
the General Electric Company. 


THE JoHNs-MANVILLE SERVICE COMPANY 
has ordered one 44-ton Diesel-electric 
switching locomotive of 380 hp. from the 
Whitcomb Locomotive Company. 


Tue LitcHFIELD & Mapison has ordered 
one Diesel-electric switching locomotive of 
1,000 hp. from the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. 


THe CHEMICAL WARFARE ARSENAL, 
Huntsville, Ala., has placed an order for 
two Diesel-electric locomotives of 65 tons 
each with the General Electric Company. 


THE Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN has 
ordered two Diesel-electric switching loco- 
motives, one of 1,000 hp. and one of 660 
hp., from the American Locomotive Com- 


pany. 


FREIGHT CARS 


Tue CENTRAL OF NEw JERSEY has or- 
dered 50 covered cement hopper cars of 
70 tons’ capacity from the American Car 
& Foundry Co. 


Tue BrETHLEHEM STEEL CoMPANY is 
reported to be planning to build 120 gon- 
dola cars of 50 tons’ capacity for the com- 
pany’s own use. 


THE UNITED STATES WAR DEPARTMENT 
is reported to be inquiring for meter-gage 
freight car equipment for export to China 
as follows: 50 to 200 box cars, 40 gondola 
cars, 40 flat cars and 25 combination flat 
and caboose cars. 


THE BessEMER & LAKE Erte has placed 
orders for a total of 925 freight cars allo- 
cating 425 hopper cars of 90 tons’ capacity 
to the Pullman-Standard Car Manufactur- 
ing Company, 300 gondola cars of 50 tons’ 
capacity to the Greenville Steel Car Com- 
pany, and 200 gondola cars of 50 tons’ ca- 
pacity to the Pressed Steel Car Company. 
The inquiry for this equipment was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of October 11. 


PASSENGER CARS 


THE READING is reported to be consid- 
ering the acquisition of new streamlined 
passenger-train car equipment. 


SIGNALING 


THE MINNEAPOLIS, St. Paut & SAULT 
Ste. Marte has placed an order with the 
General Railway Signal Company for two 
remotely controlled switch layouts and 
three Type-A facing-point locks for spring 
switch layouts. The remotely controlled 
layouts are to be installed at one end of 
passing sidings at Slinger, Wis., and Fond 
du Lac. The spring switch layouts are to 
be installed on the opposite ends of the 
above passing sidings. The third facing- 
point lock for spring switch layout is to be 
installed at Duplainsville, Wis. 
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Supply Trade 





S. O. Taylor has been appointed man- 
ager of railway sales of the Walsh Re- 
fractories Corporation, St. Louis, Mo. 


J. V. Freeman has been appointed as- 
sistant to the vice-president in charge of 
coke by-products’ sales of all subsidiaries 
of the United States Steel Corporation 
with offices at 71 Broadway, New York. 


OBITUARY 


A. H. Hudson, sales agent for the 
American Car & Foundry Co. died Oc- 
tober 30 at his home in Upper Montclair, 
Ni: J. 


Finaneial 





AtaBAMA & FLortwa.—Abandonment.— 
This company has been authorized by Di- 
vision 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to abandon its entire line extending 
from Cowarts, Ala., to Greenwood, Fla., 
29 miles. The authority is granted subject 
to the condition that the company shall sell 
the line to any person, firm, or corporation 
offering, within 40 days from the date of 
the order, to purchase it for continued 
operation at a price not less than the fair 
net salvage value. 


Boston & Matne.—Abandonment.—This 
company has been authorized by Division 
4 of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to abandon that portion of its Central Mas- 
sachusetts branch extending from Forest 
Lake, Mass., to Creamery, 10.5 miles. 


Cuicaco & NortH WEsSTERN.—<Abandon- 
ment.—This company has been authorized 
by Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to abandon that portion of its 
Galena branch extending from Benton, 
Wis., to Strawbridge, 2.3 miles. 


Cuicaco & NortH WEsTERN.—Abandon- 
ment.—This company has sought Interstate 
Commerce Commission authority to aban- 
don the following lines: 

1. From Sanborn, Minn., to Wanda, 8.2 
miles; 

2. From Koepenick, Wis., to Survey Sta- 
tion 406 plus 82, 8.7 miles; and 

3. From Hiles Junction, Wis., to Hiles, 
9.1 miles. 


Curicaco HEIGHTS TERMINAL TRANSFER. 
—Bonds.—This company has asked the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to modify 
its order in Finance Docket No. 11510, so 
as to permit it to change its sinking fund 
payments and hasten the paying off of 
$509,000 of first mortgage bonds which 
are outstanding. 


Detroit, ToLtepo & IRoNTON.—Securities. 
—This company has been authorized by 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to issue and sell $4,000,000 of 
serial notes, payable in equal annual in- 
stallments of $400,000 on October 1 in 
each year over a period of 10 years and 
bearing interest at annual rates varying 
from 0.5 to 3.5 per cent, the proceeds to 
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be used with other funds to call, as of 
January 1, 1942, at the call price of 105 
plus accrued interest, the $4,229,000 of first 
mortgage five per cent bonds now out- 
standing. 

At the same time this company was also 
authorized to modify its present first and 
refunding mortgage bonds now outstand- 
ing in the amount of $9,626,000 and the 
first and refunding mortgage dated Janu- 
ary 1, 1931, so as to advance the maturity 
date from January 1, 1981, to January 1, 
1967, to reduce the interest rate from five 
to four per cent, to change the designa- 
tion of the first and refunding mortgage to 
first mortgage, to change the designation of 
the first and refunding mortgage five per 
cent gold bonds, series A, to first mortgage 
four per cent bonds, series A, and to make 
other changes in the first and refunding 
mortgage and the first and refunding 
mortgage bonds. Details of the sale of the 
securities were given in the Railway Age 
of October 11, page 598. 


CoLtorapo & SouTHERN.—Apandonment. 
This company has been authorized by Di- 
vision 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to abandon a branch line extend- 
ing generally southeast from Waterton, 
Colo., to Silica, 3.9 miles. 


DANSVILLE & Mount Morris.—Bonds.— 
This company has been authorized by Di- 
vision 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to extend from November 1, 1941, 
to November 1, 1951, the maturity date of 
$130,000 of its first mortgage five per cent 
bonds, including $2,000 thereof not previ- 
ously extended. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WEST- 
ERN.—Abandonment of Operation.—This 
company has been authorized by Division 
4 of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to abandon operation under trackage rights 
over a line of the Lehigh & New England 
between Augusta, N. J., and Sussex, 10.1 
miles. 


Erte.— Trustee for N. J. & N. Y.— 
Federal Judge G. L. Fake, acting at New- 
ark, N. J., on a motion of certain security- 
holders of the New Jersey & New York, 
on November 3 granted a “show cause” 
rule why a separate trustee should not be 
appointed for the road, and directed all 
interested parties, including trustees for the 
Erie, to appear November 17. The 31-mi. 
railroad extends from N. J. & N. Y. junc- 
tion, N. J., to Haverstraw, N. Y. It owns 
no equipment, and has been operated by 
the Erie since 1896 when the latter pur- 
chased a controlling interest in the line. 
The trustees for the Erie petitioned in 
1938 for permission to effect a reorganiza- 
tion of the N. J. & N. Y. in connection 
with or as a part of the Erie reorganiza- 
tion. 


HARRIMAN & NorRTHEASTERN.—Abandon- 
ment, Acquisition, Operation, and Joint 
Operation—This company has asked the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to abandon a line extending from 
Harriman, Tenn., to DeArmond, 4.5 miles. 
At the same time it seeks authority to 
acquire and operate 1,330 ft. of track con- 
necting its line with the line of the South- 
ern near DeArmond, Tenn., and to jointly 
use a line of the Southern from De- 
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Armond, Tenn., to Harriman, 3.5 miles. 

The abandonment is necessitated by the 
fact that the Tennessee Valley Authority 
is constructing a dam which will inundate 
the company’s tracks. The TVA will con- 
struct the connecting track and will trans- 
fer the line to the Harriman & North- 
eastern. : 


FAarIrRpPorT, PAINESVILLE & EASTERN.— 
Deficit Status —Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has deter- 
mined that the amount payable to this 
company under the provisions of section 
204 of the Transportation Act of 1920, as 
amended January 7, 1941, is $368, from 
which no amount is deductible as due to 
the President, as operator of transporta- 
tion systems under Federal control, on ac- 
count of traffic balances or other indebt- 
edness. 


Itt1nois CENTRAL. — Abandonment. — 
This company has asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
abandon a branch line extending from Red 
Oak, Ill., to Dodgeville, Wis., 57.4 miles. 


Kansas City SouTHERN.—A bandonment 
by the Texarkana & Fort Smith—The 
Texarkana & Fort Smith and the Kansas 
City Southern, respectively, would be au- 
thorized to abandon a line and the opera- 
tion thereof extending from Bear Creek 
Junction, Ark., to Horatio, 5.6 miles, if 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission adopts a proposed report of 
its Examiner A. G. Nye. 


Kansas City SoutTHEern.—Note.—The 
Fort Smith & Van Buren has asked the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to amend its application in Finance 
Docket No. 13395 so as to change the 
amount of the note to be issued in favor 
of the Kansas City Southern from $208,000 
io $130,000. The note, which will mature 
April 1, 1950, and be secured by a mort- 
gage on that. portion of the Fort Smith & 
Van Buren’s property extending from Coal 
Creek, Okla., to McCurtain, 20.9 miles, 
will be issued to the parent company, the 
K. C. S., as evidence of funds advanced 
by it to permit the subsidiary to purchase 
this property from the Fort Smith & 
Western. 


LeHicH VALLEY.—Control of the State 
Line & Sullivan—This company has been 
authorized by Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to acquire control 
of the State Line & Sullivan through own- 
ership of its capital stock. 


Roscor, SnNypER & Paciric.—Abandon- 
ment.—This company would be permitted 


* * * 


Hell Gate Bridge of the New York Connect- 
ing Seen From the Deck of a Long Island 
Sound Steamer 
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to abandon a line of railroad extending 
from Snyder, Tex., to Fluvanna, 17.8 miles, 
if Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission adopts a proposed report of 
its Examiner Jerome K. Lyle. 


SANTA FE NorTHWESTERN. — Abandon- 
ment.—This company has been authorized 
by Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to abandon a line extending 
from West Bernalillo, N. Mex., to Gilman, 
37.1 miles. At the same time Division 4 
has authorized J. G. Cleary, as trustee, 
successor to the Santa Fe, San Juan & 
Northern, to abandon operation under 
trackage rights over a line of the Santa Fe 
Northwestern between San Ysidro, N, 
Mex., and Bernalillo, 24.9 miles. 


SouTHERN.—Purchase.— This company 
has been authorized by Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to pur- 
chase the properties of the Asheville & 
Craggy Mountain, the Asheville Southern, 
and the Georgia Midland Terminal. The 
commission’s report states that title to the 
properties will pass to the company when 
it surrenders the stock of the three com- 
panies for cancelation and assumes their 
existing debts and liabilities. 


SouTHERN PaciFic.—Bank Loans.—This 
road paid off $5,000,000 on its serial bank 
loans on October 31, reducing the amount 
outstanding to $15,000,000. Loans paid 


_ were those maturing January 1 and April 


1, 1942, and July 1 and October 1, 1945, 
Those remaining outstanding mature in 
equal quarterly installments July 1, 1942, 
to April 1, 1945, inclusive. 


Waite River.—Deficit Status —Acting 
on an admission that it was not a common 
carrier engaged in general transportation 
as required by the provisions of section 204 
of the Transportation Act of 1920, as 
amended January 7, 1941, Division 4 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
dismissed this company’s claim for benefits 
which might have accrued to it while it 
was privately operated during the period 
of Federal control. 


WicuHiTtA UNION TERMINAL.—Bonds— 
This company has been authorized by Di- 
vision 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to issue and sell $2,100,000 of first 
mortgage bonds, the proceeds to be used 
to redeem a like amount of first mortgage 
bonds due November 1. Details of the sale 
of the bonds were given in the Railway 
Age of September 20, page 467. There 
are $2,300,000 of bonds now in the hands 
of the public. The company proposes t0 
cancel the old bonds, retiring by cash pay- 
ment $200,000 worth of bonds, and issuing 
new serial bonds for the remaining 
$2,100,000. 

At the same time the proprietary com 
panies of the terminal, the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe; the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific; and the St. Louis-San 
Francisco, have been authorized to assume 
liability for the payment of the principal 
and interest on the bonds. 


Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
Nov. 5 week  yeat 


29.51, 29.08 30.4 
65.63 64.48 60.083 


Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks. . 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 
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FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Edward L. Clough, whose promotion 
to auditor of passenger receipts of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford at 
New Haven, Conn., was reported in the 
Railway Age of October 25, entered the 
service of the New Haven in 1907. In 
January, 1909, Mr. Clough was transferred 
to the accounting department and in 1925 


Edward L. Clough 


he became chief clerk to the auditor of 
passenger receipts. He was promoted to 
assistant to auditor of revenue in October, 
1934, the position he held until his recent 
promotion. 


Timothy J. Ahern, whose promotion 
to auditor of freight receipts of the New 
York; New Haven & Hartford at New 


Haven, Conn., was reported in the Rail-’ 


way Age of October 25, entered the serv- 
ice of the New Haven in 1917 as a clerk 
at the Milford freight office. In 1924 he 
was transferred to the accounting depart- 


Timothy J. Ahern 


ment at Worcester, Mass., and in April, 
1927, he became bureau head in the station 
accountant’s office at New Haven. In 1934 
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he was appointed chief clerk to auditor of 
revenue and in 1935 he was promoted to 
accountant, the position he held until his 
recent promotion. 


Leo V. Sullivan, whose promotion to 
special assistant to comptroller of the New 
York,. New Haven & Hartford at New 
Haven, Conn., was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of October 25, was born at Stony 
Creek, Conn. Mr. Sullivan entered the 


Leo V. Sullivan 


service of the New Haven in September, 
1912, in the car service department. In 


' August, 1919, he was transferred to the 


auditor of disbursements’ office where he 
served as statistical clerk, voucher clerk, 
payroll clerk, and bookkeeper. Later he 
was appointed chief clerk to the general 
auditor and in March, 1934, he became 
accountant. In November, 1934, he was 
promoted to statistician, the position he 
held until his recent promotion. 


Raymond C. Carmichael, whose pro- 
motion to auditor of disbursements of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford at 


Raymond C. Carmichael 


New Haven, Conn., was reported in the 
Railway Age of October 25, was born at 
New Haven. He entered the service of 
the New Haven as office boy in the gen- 
eral auditor’s office in January, 1911, trans- 
ferring to the auditor of disbursements’ 
office in August the same year, where he 
worked as payroll clerk and road and 
equipment clerk. In December, 1921, he 
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became chief clerk to the auditor of mis- 
cellaneous accounts, and was promoted to 
accountant in June, 1928. Subsequently he 
served four years as valuation accountant, 
a year and a half as assistant to auditor 
of disbursements, and in August, 1936, was 
appointed special assistant to comptroller, 
holding that position until his present 
promotion. 


Jeremiah J. O’Neill, whose promotion 
to assistant to comptroller of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford at New 
Haven, Conn., was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of October 25, was born at Hol- 
brook, Mass. He entered the service of 
the New Haven in 1914 in the accounting 


Jeremiah J. O’Neill 


department at Boston, Mass. Mr. O'Neill 
was transferred to New Haven in July, 
1915, where he has remained with the ex- 
ception of a five-year interval in Boston 
from 1924 to 1929. He served successively 
as division accountant, supervising di- 
vision accountant, statistical accountant, 
specal assistant to general auditor, and as- 
sistant auditor of disbursements. He be- 
came auditor of disbursements in No- 
vember, 1937, the position he held until 
his recent promotion. 


Lyman B. Pond, whose promotion to 
assistant to comptroller of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford at New Haven, 


Lyman B. Pond 


\ 


Conn., was reported in the Railway Ag? 
of Octobér\ 25, entered the service of the 
New Haven as a clerk at Boston Freight 
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The Franklin System of Steam Distribution makes available 30 to 
40% more horsepower for revenue work — without increasing the 
size of the locomotive. This large increase is accomplished by means 
of the following features: 


1. Separation of valve events, so that admission, cut-off, 
release and compression are independently con- 
trolled. 

Absolutely fixed valve events at all speeds and all 

cut-offs. 

Large inlet and exhaust passages and improved 

steam flow. 

Reduced cylinder clearance volume. 

Reduced weight of moving masses and reduced me- 

chanical friction. 
Through the results obtained by the application of The Franklin 
System of Steam Distribution it is now possible to build smaller 
locomotives with the same power or the same size locomotives with 
even greater power. 


= 
SFRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. ccs. 


in Canada: FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY. CIMPFITED, MONT RERE 


November 8, 1941 
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Terminal on September 2, 1913, Mr. Pond 
later served as agent and operator on the 
Providence (R. I.) division and entered 
the accounting department in December, 
1917, as traveling auditor. He then served 
successively as district accountant, station 
accountant, and was auditor of revenues 
from October, 1934, until his recent pro- 
motion. 


John G. Dugan has been appointed real 
estate agent of the Terminal Railroad 
Association of St. Louis, with headquarters 
at St. Louis, Mo., succeeding H. W. Cox, 
who has retired. 


OPERATING 


Charles F. Wiegele, whose promotion 
to assistant general manager of the Chi- 
cago River & Indiana, the Indiana Harbor 
Belt and the Chicago Junction Railway, 
with headquarters at the Union Stock 
Yards, Chicago, was reported in the Rail- 
way Age .of October 11, was born at Car- 
thage, Ohio, on May 17, 1889, and entered 


railway service on March 18, 1904, as a. 


call boy on the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis (Big Four) at Ivorydale, 
Ohio, later being promoted successively to 
yard clerk, roundhouse clerk, engine dis- 
patcher, assistant yardmaster and assistant 
general yardmaster. On April 15, 1919, 
Mr. Wiegele was promoted to general 


Charles F. Wiegele 


yardmaster and on July 1, 1923, he was 
appointed assistant trainmaster. In the 
following year he was appointed terminal 
trainmaster and on August 1, 1935, he was 
advanced to trainmaster of the Indiana 
division, with headquarters at Cincinnati, 
Ohio. On June 15, 1939, Mr. Wiegele was 
promoted to assistant to the assistant gen- 


eral manager on the Big Four at Indianap-. 


olis, Ind., and on June 15, 1940, he was 
promoted to assistant to the general man- 
ager of the Chicago River & Indiana, the 
Indiana Harbor Belt ‘and the Chicago 
Junction Railway with headquarters at the 
Union Stock Yards; Chicago, which posi- 
tion he held until his recent promotion. 


John .-Hewes, Jr., superintendent of 
transportation of .the Baltimore & Ohio, 
with headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
been appointed superintendent of car serv- 
ice, with headquarters at Baltimore, Md., 
succeeding George F. Malone, who re- 
tired on November 1 after 51 years of 
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service with this road. Mr. Hewes en- 
tered the service of the Baltimore & Ohio 
in 1905 as axeman in the engineering de- 
partment and for the next six years served 


John Hewes, Jr. 


successively as chairman, rodman, levelman 
and transitman. In 1914 he was appointed 
bridge inspector at Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
became assistant superintendent of the Ohio 
divison at Hamden, Ohio, the next year. 
He was appointed draftsman in the chief 
engineer’s office in 1916, field engineer in 
1917, assistant engineer in 1918, and di- 
vision engineer at Flora, IIl., the same 
year. Mr. Hewes was apnointed assistant 
superintendent at Akron, Ohio, in 1925 and 
was advanced to transportation assistant 
at Pittsburgh on June 15, 1929. He was 
later promoted to superintendent at 
Newark, Ohio, and on November 1, 1938, 
he became superintendent of transportation 
at Pittsburgh, the position he held until 
his recent appointment. 

Mr. Malone began his railroad career 
in 1890 with the Cleveland, Lorain & 
Wheeling (now part of the B. & O.) as 
clerk and on January 1, 1894, he was pro- 
moted to traveling car agent, being ad- 
vanced to car service agent on October 1, 
1898. On December 1, 1901, he became 
clerk with the Baltimore & Ohio and was 
promoted to assistant superintendent car 
service on July 1, 1902, and superintendent 
car service on September 20, 1910, the 
position he held until his retirement. 


TRAFFIC 


R. B. Gray, traveling passenger agent 
of the Baltimore & Ohio, with: headquar- 
ters at Louisville, Ky., has been appointed 
division passenger agent at Toledo, Ohio. 


A. C. Barnett has been appointed gen- 
eral passenger and ticket agent of the 
Terminal Railroad “Association of St. 
Louis, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., 
succeeding F.- E. 

a Ee eae! . 

Frank G. Cole, division freight agent 
on -the Atchison, .Topeka & Santa Fe -at 
San Francisco, Cal., has been promoted to 
general freight agent, with headquarters at 
Los Angeles, Cal., succeeding Frank A. 
Bell, whose death on. September 28 was 
reported in the Railway Age of October 4. 


D. A. Lerch has been appointed assis- 
tant general land and tax agent on the 
Erie, with headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio, 


Anderson, who -has- 
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succeeding §. S. Decker, Jr., who has 
retired and G. R. Roth has been appointed 
land and tax agent at Cleveland, replacing 
E. S. Carr, deceased. 


Edward J. Piatt, division freight agent 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, with 
headquarters at Oakland, Cal., has been 
transferred to San Francisco, Cal., succeed- 
ing Frank G. Cole, who has been. pro- 
moted to general freight agent at Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


W. E. Nicholson, general agent for the 
Great Northern at Spokane, Wash., has 
been promoted to assistant general freight 
agent, with headquarters at Minneapolis, 
Minn., succeeding Earl C. Warren, who 
has been transferred to Chicago, replacing 
Thomas J. Shea, who retired on Novem- 
ber 1. M. H. Greenleaf, division freight 
agent at Grand Forks, N. D., has been 
advanced to general agent at Spokane, re- 
lieving Mr. Nicholson. 


Sigurd Carlson, division passenger 
agent on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
at Denver, Colo., has been promoted to as- 
sistant general passenger agent with head- 
quarters at Topeka, Kan., succeeding Fred 
Stewart, who has been transferred to 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Mr. Stewart relieves W. A. Clawson, 
who retired on November 1. Walter C. 
Leese, division passenger agent at Los 
Angeles, Cal., has been promoted to general 
agent at Santa Barbara, Cal., replacing 
Nat A. Black, who also retired on Sep- 
tember 1. 


George Zabriskie, freight traffic man- 
ager of the New York, Ontario. & West- 
ern and the New York Susquehanna & 
Western, has been promoted to chief traf- 
fic officer of these roads, with headquar- 
ters as before at New York. E. J. Lillis, 
general freight agent, has been promoted to 
freight traffic manager, rates and divisions, 
with headquarters at New York. D. F. 
McCarthy, assistant general freight agent, 
has been promoted to general freight agent, 
rates and divisions, at New York. Thomas 
Perfield, special agent, has been appointed 
freight claim agent, with headquarters at 
Middletown, N. Y. 

Mr. Zabriskie was born on August 28, 


George Zabriskie 


1890, -at Tacoma, Wash., and attended the 
grammar schools of that city and Belling- 
ham, Wash.; Trinity School, New York; 
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and Massachusetts State College, Amherst, 
Mass., graduating from the latter institu- 
tion in 1913 with a B.Sc. degree. He en- 
tered railroad service in February, 1914, 
as yard clerk for the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford at Harlem River, N. 
Y., in which position he served until 1915. 
After spending two years in other business, 
Mr. Zabriskie re-entered railway service 
with the Grand Trunk Pacific in the local 
freight office at Winnipeg as clerk, and 
subsequently served as train agent for the 
same road. Leaving the latter position to 
serve in the U. S. Army, Mr. Zabriskie in 
January, 1919, returned again to the Grand 
Trunk Pacific as train agent. 
1919, until November, 1919, he was traffic 
manager for the Prince Rupert Dry Dock 
& Engineering Co., Prince Rupert, B. C. 
In 1920 he became traffic agent for the 
Chicago Great Western at New York and 
in 1924 he became associated with the Wa- 
bash as representative in the freight de- 
partment in New York. Mr. Zabriskie was 
appointed general eastern agent of the 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia at New York 
in January, 1934, holding that position until 
September, 1937, when he became freight 
traffic manager of the New York, Ontario 
& Western. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


C. P. Schantz has been appointed as- 
sistant chief engineer of maintenance of 
way of the Eastern region of the Pennsyl- 
vania, with headquarters at Philadelphia, 
Pa., succeeding D. P. Beach, retired. 


Roy C. Sabens, clerk and accountant 
for the engineering department of the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis at Cleveland, 
Ohio, has been appointed supervisor of 
maintenance of way shops and equipment, 
with headquarters at Bellevue, Ohio, a 
newly created position. 


W. Rambo, roadmaster on the Missouri 
Pacific at Poplar Bluff, Mo., has been pro- 
moted to division engineer of the Joplin- 
White River divisions, with headquarters 
at Nevada, Mo., succeeding G. S. Smith, 
whose promotion to assistant superintend- 
ent, with the same headquarters, is re- 
ported elsewhere in these columns. 


S. G. Raber, general signal inspector 
on the Erie, with headquarters at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has been appointed superin- 
tendent of telegraph and signals of the 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis (Nickel 
Plate), with the same headquarters, suc- 
ceeding Earl Miller, who, because of fail- 
ing health, has relinquished that position 
and has been appointed signal supervisor 
of the Lake Erie and Western and the 
Clover Leaf districts of the Nickel Plate, 
with headquarters at Frankfort, Ind. 


Louis N. Riggan, whose promotion to 
engineer of construction of the Seaboard 
Air Line at Norfolk, Va., was reported in 
the Railway Age of October 18, was born 
on October 1, 1889, at Wake Forest, N. C. 
Mr. Riggan was graduated from North 
Carolina State College in 1912 with a B. 
E. degree. He entered railroad service on 
August 10 1912, with the Chicago, “Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul (now -Chicago, -Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific) as rodman, 


From May, © 
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serving successively as levelman and in- 
spector at Perry, Iowa. On April 15, 
1913, Mr. Riggan went with the Seaboard 


Louis N. Riggan 


Air Line as draftsman at Portsmouth, Va., 
being transferred to the valuation depart- 
ment at Norfolk the following year. On 
January 3, 1916, he became instrument- 
man at Jacksonville, Fla., and on October 
20, 1917, draftsman at Norfolk. He was 
appointed chief clerk to chief engineer at 
Norfolk on December 15 1917 and on 
July 5, 1922, became chief clerk, Budget 
Committee, at Norfolk. He became as- 
sistant chief clerk to vice-president-opera- 
tion at Norfolk in 1924 and on March 15, 
1926, he was appointed assistant engineer 
at Savannah, being transferred to Norfolk 
on September 1, 1930, the position he held 
until his recent promotion. 


MECHANICAL 


A. G. Gebhard, trainmaster on the IIli- 
nois Central at McComb, Miss., has been 
promoted to master mechanic-Diesel and 
electrical equipment, a newly created posi- 
tion, with headquarters at Chicago. 


R. T. Hodges, shop superintendent for 
the Southern at Knoxville, Tenn., has been 
appointed master mechanic at Sheffield, 
Ala., succeeding T. L. Stewart, and A. 
G. Waldrupe, general foreman at Knox- 
ville, has been promoted to shop super- 
intendent at that point, replacing Mr. 
Hodges. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


F. W. Moore, assistant storekeeper on 
the Canadian National at Halifax, N. S., 
has been promoted to storekeeper at Camp- 
bellton, N. B., succeeding G. M. Connors, 
who has been assigned to other duties. 
The position of assistant storekeeper at 
Halifax has been abolished. F. C. Lutz, 
roadway stockkeeper at Halifax, has been 
appoifited storekeeper at Fairview, N. S. 


SPECIAL 


Darrell O. Churchill, secretary to the 
western general counsel of the Union 
Pacific, has been appointed private secre- 
tary to the president, succeeding Stanley 
J. How, whose promotion to assistant to 
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the vice-president-operations, was reported 
in the Railway Age of October 11. 


OBITUARY 


Arthur R. Mitchell, general agent for 
the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe at San 
Antonio, Tex., died at the company hospitai 
in Temple, Tex., on October 9, following 
an operation. 


John W. Storey, former chief drafts- 
man in the office of the superintendent mo- 
tive power of the Central of Georgia at 
Savannah Ga., died on October 30, at the 
age of 74. Mr. Storey retired on pension 
on August 31, 1937, after 30 years of 
service with the Central of Georgia. 


Philip A. Auer, a former assistant gen- 
eral passenger agent for the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific at Chicago and later at 
St. Louis, Mo., who retired on February 
28, 1930, as district passenger agent at St. 
Louis, died at his home in Clayton, Mo., 
on October 25 after being in ill health for 
two years. 


John T. Monroe, passenger traffic 
manager of the Southern Pacific Lines in 
Texas and Louisiana, with headquarters 
at Houston, Tex., died of a heart ailment, 
after an illness lasting about a year, at the 
Southern Pacific hospital in Houston, Tex., 
on October 30. Mr. Monroe was born at 
Iola, Tex., on September 24, 1879, and 


J. T. Monroe 


entered railway service in June, 1894, at 
the age of 13, as an office boy for the 
Southern Pacific at Houston. He later 
advanced through various positions in the 
passenger traffic department, including 
those of clerk, file clerk, rate clerk and 
chief clerk and in July, 1916, he became as- 
sistant general passenger agent at Houston. 
In the following year he was promoted to 


- general passenger agent of the Louisiana 


lines, with headquarters at New Orleans, 
La., and on January 1,:°1928, he was ad- 
vanced to assistant traffic manager in 
charge of passenger traffic, with head- 
quarters at Houston. On November 1, 
1929, Mr. Monroe was appointed passenger 
traffic manager, with the same head- 
quarters, the position he held at the time 
of his death. 


Table of Operating Revenues and Expenses 
begins next left-hand page 
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The BEST 


locomotive bo 


ler design 


A boiler with an Elesco small 


flue design of superheater con- 


tains the maximum amount of 





evaporating surface and super- 
heating surface . . . so essential 
| - . 

nowadays when maximum boiler 


capacity is paramount. 


When designing new power 


remember this fact. 
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The Missouri Pacific operates three distinc- 
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OF BUILDING LOCOMOTIVES FOR THE 
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Meets Severe Demands of Intensive 
Heavy High-Speed Freight Service 


AN ORDER of 20 single-expansion, articulated locomotives of the 4-8-8-4 
type is being delivered to the Union Pacific by the American Locomotive 
Company. These locomotives are the largest in size and heaviest in point of 
total engine and tender weight of any simple articulated eight-coupled 
locomotives which have been built. The length over couplers is 132 ft. 
9% in.; the weight of engine and tender 1,197,800 Ib., and tractive force, 
135,375 lb. The locomotives are also notable for many refinements affecting 


their performance. 


‘Big Boy’ can operate on any part of the Union Pacific — is capable of 
speeds up to 80 miles per hour, and can deliver maximum power output 
continuously at 70 miles per hour. These locomotives will haul maximum 
tonnage and maintain schedules without helper service over the Wahsatch 
Mountains on a ruling grade of 1.14 per cent between Ogden, Utah, and 
Green River, Wyoming. 





SOME DEFENSE PRODUCTS 
OF AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE 


Tanks e Gun Carriages « Fragmentation Bombs e 
Marine Diesel Engines e Scotch Boilers e Heavy 
Marine Forgings « Condensers e Coolers « Heat 
Exchangers e King Posts e Gun Turret Parts e Springs. 





AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 


30 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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When You Seal ‘em With 
Duplex Sectional Packing 


PPLICATIONS of HUNT-SPILLER Duplex Sectional Packing in the 


valves and cylinders will greatly improve the performance of your 
power. 


Records covering thousands of locomotives, on many roads, show that the 
design of HUNT-SPILLER Duplex Sectional Packing insures maximum 
wear between renewals, maximum efficiency, lower fuel consumption and 
substantial savings in maintenance costs. 


The wear-resisting qualities of HUNT-SPILLER Air Furnace GUN IRON 


are, of course, a vital contributing factor in the economical performance of 
Duplex Packing. 


HUNT-SPILLER MFG. CORPORATION 


V.W.Ellet Pres.& Gen. Mgr / \ EJ. Fuller Vice-President 












Office & Works 
383 Dorchester Ave. South Boston, Mass. 
Canadian Representative: oes = Ltd., 5575 Cote St. Paul Rd., Montreal, P. @. 
rt Agent for Latin America: 


International Rwy. Supply Co., 30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


== HUNT’ SPILLER 
Air Furnace (GUN { RON 


November 8, 1941] 
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